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CHAPTER XXVII. 


1 JOIN THE CANTONMENTS OF THE ALLIED ARMY—-LIEUTENAST CROT- 
TY’S INTERVIEW WITH LORD WELLINGTON. 
“ Sir James. Surely you exaggerate a little? 
Papillon. Yes—yes, this interview will tink him. 
Young Wilding. True to the letter, upon my honor,” 
* * * * 


Why he will tell you more lies in an hour than all the 
circulating libraries put together will publish in a year.” 
Tue Liar. 

I had scarcely landed when [ received the unwelcome intelligence 
that General , to whose staff [ had been appointed, had been woun- 
ded on the retreat from Burgos, and in consequence obliged to resign his 
command, and return to England invalided. I felt the disappointment 
severely—but as the corps that I had previously exchanged into was at 
Valencia, with the Anglo Sicilian army there collected, much as I should 
have desired ‘to foliow to the field’’ the Victor of Salamanca, I deter- 
mined to joinmy regiment without delay, and “flesh my maiden sword” 
the ensuing campaign, under the colors of the old and honorable Twenty- 
seventh. Ignorant of the route ty which I could cross the country to 
the eastern coast of Spain, and anxious to see that gallant army under 
whose conquering banners I had anticipated a glorious opening to my 
career in arms, after a three days’ sojourn in Lisbon, I left that city of 
filth and splendor in company with balf a dozen officers en route to join 
their respective battalions—some, in return from leave—and others, like 
myself, to smell powder for the first time. A captain of an Irish regi- 
ment was of the party. He was a gay, honest-hearted, blundering 
countryman; and from’the graphic sketches D’Arcy gave me on the road 
of all attached to the battalion I was about to join, from the junior ensign 
of sixteen, to the old stiff-backed colonel of sixty, [ became so familiar 
with the corps, that I almost fancied at first sight I could have placed 
my hand on every head, and identified the individual—and, on the eve- 
ning when we entered the encampment of the regiment, I felt perfectly 
at home, and entered the rude mess-room as much at ease, as if, after 
a temporary absence, I was merely returning to join some old ac- 
quaintances. 

It was a memorable epoch in the military history of Britain, when, 
early in the second week of February, 1813, I found myself in the can- 
tonments of the fourth division on the banks of the Agueda. Like all 
sublunary affairs, war has its season of repose; and those mighty mas- 
ses of armed men, who buta few months before had stood in threatening 
array in presence of each other, were separated by mutual consent to re- 
cover their losses and fatigues, and prepare for renewed exertions. Each 
had selected that portion of the country best adapted for obtaining sup- 
plies and reinforcements. The allied infantry were cantoned generally 
on the Agueda aud Douro—with their cavalry in the valley of the Mon- 
dego, and round Moncotbo. One Spanish corps passed the winter in 
Gallicia, a second in Estremadura, and a third garrisoned Ciadad Rodri- 
go. Of the French armies, the head quarters of the northern was at 
Vallacolid; the southern at Toledo; and those of the centre, including 





King Joseph and his guards, were established at Segovia. In military | Wellington, the Anglo- Portuguese, amounting nearly to seventy-five 
circumstances, the rival armies found themselves, at the end of the pre- | : 


ceding autumn, in a position similar to that of men who have fought a 
battle in which neither have come off conqueror. Both had sustained 


selves of his weakness, and continue active operations, for the French 
supplies were insecure, and their bases of operation disturbed by Parti- 


| da bands, which were every where swarming on their flanks and in their 





enormous losses without countervailing advantages; and each required | 


its casualties tobe replaced, and its discipline restored. At the opening 
of the campaign, fortune went as heavily against the enemy, as it did 
against the allies at the close. From the 18th of July, when the French 
passed the Douro, until they recrossed it on the 30 ‘h, their loss might 
have been set down at fifteen thousand men, and the allies at about a 


rear. Indeed, each army dreaded that the otner would resume hostili- 
ties; and when a report prevailed that Soult, who was upon the Upper 
Tormes, meditated an invasion of Portugal by the valley of the Tagus, 
and Wellington bad, accordingly, removed the boat bridges at Almarez 
and Arzobispo, the French, equally afraid that the allies might cross the 
river, destroyed all means of passage at other points which the English 
general had overlooked as unnecessary. 

Such was the military position of the allies in the field—one that, 
abroad, fendered the question of ulterior success an uncertainty; while 
at home, the failure before Burgos renewed loud expressions of discon- 
tent, which the brilliant opening of the late campaign had partially sub- 
dued. England was divided into two great sections; one party advocet- 
ing the necessity of continuing the Spanish war, and another decrying it 
as a ruinous experiment. What Salamanca had effected in establishing 
the policy of maintaining the struggle on the Peninsula, the retreat to 
the Agueda had undone; and the balance of public opinion respecting 
the expediency of abandoning the contest in Spain was restored. “The 
ministerial party had expected far too much, and consequently their dis- 
appointment was proportionate: the opposition had raised the wolf-cry 
until the country had ceased to dread it; and they caught desperately at 
what proved a last pretext, to reiterate their denunciations, and abuse 
him who conducted, and those who planned the war. Ministers were 
denounced for continuing the fcontest, and for starving it—Lord Wel- 
lington both for inactivity and for rashness—for doing too little and 
too much’’* for wasting time at Madrid, and for attempting a siege 
with means so inadequate, that nothing but an enormous expenditure of 
blood could possibly obtain success. 

But to the clamor of party and the calumny of faction, he, since hap- 
pily surnamed “‘ The [ron Duke,” turned an indifferent ear; and the 
same proud feeling that on the heights of Guinaldo had sustained him, 
when a leas assured courage might have faltered, enabled him now to ree 
gard the malice of political opponents with contempt; and, perfectly 
undisturbed, to direct the energies of a master-mind to the completion 
of those great means by which alone a great end could be accomplished. 


| Profiting by past experience, the internal economy of the army under- 


went asweeping reformation. Abuses were sought for, detected, and 
removed—every hospital was cleared of men who feigned illness to 
evade duty—and from every depot idlers were driven back to the co- 
lumns they had abandoned. Supplies came liberally from England, 
proving the illimitable resources of the island-home of freedom; and the 
great captain of the age was thus enabled to organize the most splendid 
force that ever took the field—one, so perfect in every arm, as to war- 
rant its constructor, years afterwards, when the greater number of those 
gallant spirits whe had composed it were sleeping in the grave, to make 
the proud and proven boast—that “with that army which had -crossed 


| the Pyrenees, he could do any thing and go any where.” No wonder 


that brilliant era of his life is still recalled in cherished remembrance by 
the old Peninsular; and as, deed after deed, he details the conquering 
career of that matchless host, with which he crossed the Agueda to halt 
only on the banks of the Garonne, he may reise his head with military 
pride, and exclaim, “ Pars fui!” 

Of two hundred thousand men under the direct command of Lord 


thousand bayonets and sabres, were the flower. From the first moment 
of the Peninsular contest, the Briti-h infantry had established its supe- 
riovity ; and now the cavalry and artillery were superb. Every thing re- 
quired for field service had been skilfully provided. A fine pontoon 


| train accompanied the army, and ambulances were provided for the ac- 


third of that number. While from the time when Lord Wellington | 


broke ground before Burgos, until he halted on the banks ef the Hue- 
bra, in retreat, chiefly from drunkenness and military irregularity, eight 
thousand of the allies were rendered hors de combat. 

No wonder therefore that to both armies, winter presented a seasona- 
ble period of repose, and that both willingly accepted it. Nearly one 
third of his army were in hospital, and hence Lord Wellington deemed 
that rest for it was indispensable. Nor could his opponents avail them- 


| 


commodation of the sick and wounded. Other means to increase his 
comforts were also afforded to the soldier; and, for the first time, tents 
were supplied for shelter in the field, while the cumbrous camp kettle 
was replaced with others of smaller size, and lighter material, as better 
adapted for all the purposes of campaigning. 

During the suspension of active operatiens on both sides, and while 
the French and Allied armies were quiet in their respective cantonments, 
that restless enemy, the Partida bands, were busily employed. Longa, 
in the vicinity of Burgos, was actively engaged in harrassing the marau- 
ding parties of the enemy, interrupting their communications, and sur- 





* Maxwell's Life of Wellington. 
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prising their detached posts; while Mina, in Arragon and Navarre, car- 
ried on a desultory warfare with equal success. Another less celebrated 
but not less active leader was “ the Frier,” (El Frayle,) who, with a nu- 
merous band admirably organized, kept Valencia in confusion. Indeed, 
the Guerillas had now become as formidable in numbers as they had 
ever been audacious in their mode of warfare. No longer confining their 


operations to the cutting off of foraging parties and the interception of | 


convoys, they fell upon strong detachments, and almost invariably with 


| pened to see him lighting off his horse,” observ 








“« Did the aide-de-camp tell you so 7” asked a listener. 

“What saide-decamp ?—Don’t I tell ye it was himself?" observed 
Lieutenant Crotty. 

“ Himself? Arrah—the divil an eye ye laid upon him, unless ye hap- 
Captain Philbin. 
Peter Crotty answered this remark by a look of silent contempt. 
“He's in for it,” whispered my next neighbor, softly. “ I'll back 


| him for a regular rigmarole of lies against any man in the Peninsula. 


success; until at last no courier could pass the roads, nor even a bat- | But we must humor him.—Well, Peter, and was his lordship commcn- 


talion of seven hundred men move from one garrison to another, with- 
out the protection of an escort. Such was the military attitude of Spain 
when I joined the fourth division. 

In a dilapidated farm-house I found my future companions in arms 
seated at a comfortable dinner, although a stranger looking mess room 
was never occupied by gentlemen of the sword. It had been the grand 


apartment of the dwelling of a farm proprietor; the house was generally | 


in ruins, but this wing had been judiciously selected for the symposia of 
the gallant Twentieth, inasmuch as the roof was nearly weather-fast. 
The table was a collection of old doors placed upon temperary support- 
ers; and as every member of the body politic furnished his own conve- 


niency of sitting at “ the board,” the especial method of accommodation | 


depended on the ability or fancy of the individual. Some, in superior 
luxury, had deposited their persons on a camp-stool, while others were 
contented with a block of wood, a basket, or a broken arm chest. The 
table appointments were not unique, for every person found his own ; and 
nothing was held in commen property save the viands and the wine. 

But a lighter-hearted community than the gallant Twentieth coul] not 


have been discovered. The hardships of the retreat to the Huebra were | 


still in vivid recollection; and now, anticipating similar privations, but 
attended by more glorious results, the present was their only care; and 
over the head of the master of the revels the apposite motto ‘“‘ Carpe 
diem!” had been inscribed with a burnt cork. Heralded by my loving 
countryman, I was introduced in terms of commendation that brought 
the color to my cheek. I received, consequently, a warm and soldierly 
reception; and before I retired to a shake-down offered me for the night 


in the tent of the junior major, I called every man by an abbreviated | 


name—or, at least, as many of the batch as a memory, slightly obfus- 
cated, could manage to remember. 


“Upon my"sow!!’’ observed a short and snub-nosed captain, with an 
accent redolent of ‘‘the far west,’’ ‘‘ that’s dacent wine ; and the divil 
that brings it should be encouraged.—Here’s your health, O'Halloran ; | 
and in return you'll call me Philbin, if you plase;—and now that the owld | 
colonel’s gone, may I live to see you senior captain of the regiment, and 


then [ know who'll command it,—and that’s myself.” 


To thie delicate and disinterested compliment, I replied in suitable 


terms. 
“ And what the devil keeps Peter Crotty 1’’ inquired the second. 


Ignorant of the occasion of his absence, | inquired the causes from my 
quondam friend, and learned that the absent gentleman had gone upto | 
head quarters with certain regimental returns ; and that his re-appear- 
ance had been eagerly expected, to ascertain what reliance might be 
placed on the rumored intelligence that an earlier commencement of 
field operations might be looked for than the season could be supposed 
Peter Crotty, however, did not appear ; an hour passed— 
the said Peter was cursed and envied according to the mood of the indi- | 
vidual ; it being universally resolved, that he, Peter, had popped into 
#ome hospitable cantonment, and got drunk for the honor of the service. 

« Lord ! what a congregation of lies Peter will have to get rid of in | 


to warrant. 


the morning,”’ said the captain of grenadiers. 


“TI beg your pardon—he’ll deliver himself of the cargo in a short- 


er time—for that’s his cough, for a hundred !"’ responded a light-bob. 


The lieutenant’s ear was correct ; for in a few moments the denounced | 


absentee modestly presented himself. 


Had our meeting been in Kamschatka, I should have claimed Peter | 
He was a stout, well-timbered fellow, 
of soldierly setting up, and, as far as appearance went, perfectly content 
with himself, and at peace with all the world. To say that he was drank 
would not be true ; to assert him sober, might have raised a controvert- 
ed question ; but leave it to the more charitable, and they would freely 
admit that Peter Crotty, in Connemara parlance, “ had been looking at 


for a countryman at first sight. 


somebody drinking.” 


“ Arrah, astore !"’ observed Mr. Philbin; “ may the divil be your 
Here have we been waiting these six hours expecting a little 
news—while you, no doubt, have visited every wine-house between our 
By this book !"’ and Captain Philbin raised a 
horn-drinking vessel devoutly to his lips, “ I’ve a mind to report you in 


welcome ! 
quarters and Frenada. 


the morning to Sir Lowry.”’ 


“‘ Never listen to him, Peter,” observed the grenadier ; you must be 
thirsty after your long ride.—Put that down your neck first, give us some | 
fresh intelligence afterwards, and stick as close to the truth as you can | 
conveniently.” And he presented to the new comer a non-descript tin | 


vessel, filled to the brim with wine. 


Peter Crotty had really been thirsty ; for he turned down the eup to 


the very bottom. 
“« Arrah—what kept ye, Peter 1” inquired the first speaker. 
“ What kept me 7—Why, business, and Lord Wellington.”’ 
“« Nonsense !""— 
*“Ivetrue. Divil a one of me could get away, good nor bad 1” 
“ Any thing wrong in the returns 1” inquired the grenadier. 
“ Oh, sorra thing ; for he gave us the height of applause.” 


Li 


civil 7” 

“‘ A pleasanter-spoken man J never was in company with,” was the 
reply. 

T And he did seem pleased with our morning-state 7—The aide-de- 

| camp told you that of 

“ Not at all ; it was his lordship. ‘ Crotty,’—says he—"’ 

“Oh!” whispered my friend the major, “ that’s conclusive.—All's 
right when Peter uses the present personal.” 
| Ay! ‘Crotty,’ says he,”"—observed another, ‘‘ But you have had a 
| long ride ; so before you begin a longer story, take the cobwebs from 
your throat.” 

Again the tin cup was replenished—once more Peter Crotty refresh- 
| ed himself; and then to a very attentive auditory he commenced the de- 
tail of a recent interview with the “ great captain.” 

“ Well, you see, I only got the returns from the orderly room at 
| twelve ; and as I had ten miles to ride, off the mule and myself jogged 
immediately. Nothing particular occurred on the road, barrin’ [ met 
Soames and Hamilton, and— 

“Oh, d—n Soames and Hamilton !” exclaimed two or three voices 
together. 

“ Well, we had adrop of wine, on I pushed without delay,—except 
half an hour with the eighty-eighth ; and we had a sort of a lunch of an 
over-driven bullock, the rump-steak,—by-the-by, it was cut off the fore- 
part of the shoulder, and as hard as the divil’s horn—we had a throw of 
rum-and- water afterwards—” 

“ For one read three,” observed another of the audience. 

“ Well, l reached Frenada—rode up to the door—gave my mule to 
| an orderly—stept into the ante-room, and handed in the returns—” 

“ And, as the evening was wet, I suppose they allowed you to sit 
down,” said Captain Philbin. 

Lieutenant Crotty turned a wrathful look upon the speaker, and then 
continued his narrative. 

“The door was open, and every word that passed within I heard 
| plainly.” 

“ Arrah ! what’s that 1” said his lordship. 

“« The morning-strength of the Twentieth, my lord,’ replied the aide- 
de-camp. 

“ * Divil welcome the bearer !’ says the general. ‘ Isn't it cruel hard, 
that a man can’t have a little peace and quiet, without this eternal bo- 
theration 7 Tell the fellow to come to the door; and ask him who 
he is. 

‘* Be gogstay! I made bold to answer, ‘ It’s me, Lieutenant Crotty— 
plase your lordship.’ ”’ 

“* Crotty !—Crotty !’ says he; ‘Is it Peter Crotty, of the Twen- 
tieth 7’ 

“«The same, my lord,’ says I. 

“«* Arah, then,’ replies the general, ‘1 wouldn’t for a thirty-shillin’- 

| note ye had gone home, without my seeing ye. Peter,step in—and be 
off, and shut the door after ye,’ says he to the aid-de-camp; ‘I’m not at 
home, if any one inquires this evening. And now, Crotty dear, drawa 
camp: stool, and bring your heels to an anchor. Ned,’ says he, for they 
called one another by their names; ‘hand Mr. Crotty ag!ass. And now, 
Peter, raise y’er elbow a trifle, and fill fair. Is there any news abtir?’ 

“«* Nothing,’ says I,‘ unless your lordship has it.’ 

“‘* Had ye any thing to ate on the road 7’ says he. 
a broiled bone in half a jiffy.’ 

““*Too much trouble,’ says I, ‘ my lord; I took a bit with the Eighty- 
eighth, as I was coming along.’ 

***Oh! bad luck to the same lads, Sir Thomas Picton,’ says he.— 
‘ They’re makin’ an ould man of me, the thieves! The divil himself— 
Christ pardon us! wouldn’t keep them tolerably reg’ lar.’ 

“ He didn’t say ‘ Christ pardon us!’ Peter.” 

“ He did,” returned the narrator. “Do you think that he stopped to 

| pick and choose his words inthe company of friends 1” 

“* Well, go on Peter.” 

‘ All this time, Sir Thomas, and General Packenham, never said ea 
word; but, like a priest after confessions, they lathered away at the 
drinking.” 

“*Did you hear lately from y’er family 7’ says his lurdship to me. 

“¢ Arrah! the devil a scrape I had from Ireland these nine months,’ 

| says I. 

af ‘I see what y’er lookin’ at,’ says he, as he caught me throwin’ a 
sheep’s eye over at a card-table in the corner—‘ are you for a rubber, 
Peter, to help us to put in the evening 1?’ 

‘«« Feaks! my lord,’ says I, ‘I'd be afeard, as I'm rather out of 
practice.’ 

«Make it five an’ ten,’ says he: ‘ y’er the divil at that, no doubt, as 
the boy said his mother was at the praying. Come, Ned,’ says he, 
‘down with y’er dust, and we’ll cut for who'll have Peter Crotty ;’ and 
by my soul, up comes ared knave. ‘ By the powers of pewter, Peter, 
ye’er my own!’ says my lord. 








‘We could get ye 


| 
| 
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“ * Ob, then, y’er welcome to him, if he was better,’ says Sir Thomas. , cavalry, French scouting parties, and guerillas; while, here and there, a 
And he seemed cross at losing me. 


t few disbanded men, of every country and calling, were occasionally en- 

“‘ Well—my lord desired Ned Packenham to make us a tumbler each | countered, who stopped the wayfarer, be he Trojan or Tyrian, with a 
—and down we sit ;—myself as stiff as a new-made quarter-master, al- | lofty-minded impartialit worthy of the school and spirit of Jack Shep- 
though, if God’s uth was told, I hadn’t a skurrick in my pocket to | pard, easing him of life and purse together without any impertinent 
mark the game with. } inquiry of, “‘ Under which king, Bezonian?” In plain English, from 

‘* Here’s luck!’ says his lordship, finishin’ his tumbler at a pull. I | robbers of high or low degree, the routes connecting Estremadura with 
forgot to mention that Sir Thomas stuck to the sherry, and Ned Packen- | Valentia were rendered almost impassable ; and it was nearly a toss-up 
ham helped himself to a sketch of brandy in the bottom of a glass, and | to the traveller, whether the person who called “‘ Stand and deliver,” was 
took it nate, without water. | brigand, forager, or partide. 

«Well, I cuts a black deuce, so the dale was mine; and up turns the hough the roads were heavy and the rivers swollen, yet, as the 
ace of hearts afterwards. His lordship winked his lefteye when he saw | weather was remarkably fine, for a few days the fosterer and I roughed 
it. ‘ Be the powers,’ says his lordship, ‘ your mother must have been in | it pretty comfortably. It was a new passage in the life of full 
the yeomen, or she'd never have had such a son! Many a Sunday ye | of youthful vigor, and eager for adventure, we got on gallantly. 
played cards upon a tombstone instead of goin’ to mass; God forgive ye | _ On the fifth evening we reached a little hamlet pleasantly situated on 
for the same, Peter!’ ” | the river Sedana. ere, the muleteer, had several acquaintances, and 

‘Col. Burn wants Lieutenant Crotty immediately,” said a mess waiter | the owner of the posada was his cousin. Our journey that day had been 
from the door. | unusually long; and, therefore, the intelligence that a good supper and 

“Ob, holy Mary !—I forgot to report myself!—and, may be, I won’t | snug shake-down awaited us on our arrival at Villa Mora, was particularly 
catch it from the ould lad?” exclaimed the partner of Lord Wellington, | gratifying. As we wound down the mountains, the sun set, the vesper- 
as he sprung from the barrel he was on, and_bounded after the | bell was heard, and the village lights sparkled through the haze of even- 
messenger in desperate alarm, while a roar of laughter accompanied his | ing. We urged our mules forward to gain the halting-place, as the sky, 
hurried exit. A doch an durris, for we were all Scotch and Irish inter- | for the last hour, bad presented certain appearances, which the 
mixed, passed from hand to hand, for the departure of Lieutenant Crot- | — us were always considered to be forerunners of a tempest. 
ty appeared to be the signal for a general dispersion; and I accompanied e passed through the village street and alighted at the door of the 
the hospitable friend who had offered me a sleeping corner in his tent. | posada, where we were hospitably received, and inducted to a large and 

Presently, the cantonments became quiet, and light after light disap- | lofty apartment, which answered the double purpose of kitchen and par- 
peared. Within musket range, five thousand men were sleeping, and | lor. Fuel was added to the fire, and due preparations made for further 
yet not a sound was heard but the measured step of “the relief” as it | entertainment. As the guide had predicted, the night became wild and 
went its rounds, or the loud challenge of the sentry, answered by a whis- | wet; and accounting ourselves to be most fortunate travellers in gaining 
pered countersign. To me, this seemed the opening of a new epoch in | our shelter before the storm burst, we took a position on a settle where 
my life. I now felt myself a soldier. The camp was to be my future | we could enjoy the comfort of a blazing wood-fire; and, what was equally 
home ; and, stretched around me, lay the victors of many a field, with | agreeable to hungry wayfarers, personally inspect culinary operations 
whom, side by side, I was to view, for the first time, the flash of “red | while supper was in progress. 
artillery.” My couch was fern, my pillow a bullock trunk; and, wra | An hour had passed—the table was spread—and the muleteer, having 
ped in my cloak, I songht the balmy visit of the drowsy god, but Brome stabled his long-eared charge, entered the kitchen, and seated himself 
it vainly. A feverish excitement had banished sleep, and I could not | at the foot of the board. The host deposited a huge leathern bottle in 
but envy the profoundness of my companion’s repose, whose heavy | the centre of the table, which, as he avouched, contained wine of exqui- 
breathing, a minute after the brief petition of “God bless us!” had pas- | site vintage, and the meal was about to commence, when a trampling of 
sed his lips, told how sound were his slumbers. I dosed at last—dream- | horses’ feet was heard without, and the landlord rose hastily, and, with 
ed of siege and battle-field, while gentler thoughts floated at times ar ss serene of alarm, peeped suspiciously from the casement. 
among these martial visions, and love and war were singularly blended. “Three travellers,” he exclaimed, “by San Marco. The Virgin be 
Day dawned, a bugle sounded, the drums beat the reveillee, and instant- | praised; I feared some of those French rs had returned once more, 
ly the camp, hitherto so silent, was all life and bustle, like an alarmed | and that we should be plundered by them for the hundredth time.” 
bee-hive, as the etartled soldiery issued from tent and hovel. In a few I rose and looked out, but it was too dark to discover who the late 
minutes each regiment formed on its respective parade; and the fourth | visitors might be. One seemed superior to the others; for he flung the 
division was reported under arm;, as a horseman, attended by an order- bridle of his horse to a companion with an air of authority, and quitting 
ly dragoon, galloped along the front of the cantonment. On reaching | the court-yard, entered the kitchen of the posada. 
the flank of the line, he reined up his horse and rode slowly past, di- | He was-evidently a gentleman of little ceremony; for he stalked direct 
recting an eagle glance at every regiment that com the division.— | to the fire—threw his sombrero carelessly to the attendant—desired the 
The druvns rolled, arma were presented, and I had no difficulty in recog- | landlord to hang up his cloak to dry—unbuckled a belt, to which a long 
nising in the plainly-dressed stranger, one who had already divided the | tolede was suspended—deposited a carbine and brace of pistols ono 














attention of the world with the great Napoleon—the victor of Assaye— | bench—and then took a seat at the head of the table, with as much in- 
the hero of Salamanca—Lord Wellington ! | difference as if he had been the host himself. ; 
CHAPTER XXVIIL When disencumbered of hat and cloak, the very singular air and 
' 


figure of the stranger fastened my attention. His face would have puz- 

zled Lavater—it was one that you could not look upon without a name- 

less feeling of suspicion and alarm, and yet, take each alone, and the 
| features were positively handsome. Hair, eyes, moustache and beard, 

were black as the raven’s wing; and the complexion, dark as a gypsy’s. 
: . ‘ | The face was well-proportioned—the teeth white and regular—I never 

Having brought two or three letters of introduction to some veteran | j4oked on an eye more lustrous, searching, and intelligent; and the fore- 
soldiers who served with my father in the Low Countries, the delivery | head waa nobly expanded. But the ensemble was the worst. It be- 
ef each ensured me a hospitable welcome at their respective cantonments. | 


A SPANISH INN-—-THE EMPECINADO—AND A SURPRISE. 
“ True courage grows in proportion to the increase of danger.” 
* . * . 


“ This arm shall make & corpse of him who hesitates when danger 
calls, or retreats when it presses.”—Tue Roppers. 


A month had nearly been consumed in rambling visits, when it was offi- 
cially intimated, that as the armies were preparing for active operations, 
the presence of every officer would be expected at the head-quartera of 


to Valencia; and having procured mules and a guide to secure the trans- 
port of the persons and property of my foster-brother and myself, I set 
out at dawn of day, on the 7th of March, to pass through Toledo and 
Cuenca, and reach the head-quarters of the Anglo-Sicillian army, to 
which my regiment was attached. 


The route lay between the French outposts on one side, and a hilly 


country on the other, infested by Partida bands; and, sooth to say, it 
would have been difficult to decide on which hand lay the greater danger. 


respectful distance; and for Guerilla civility, we should be mainly in- 
debted to the protection afforded by a British uniform. 

As the head-quarters of the south were established at Toledo, the ene- 
my’s posts were extended over the country in front of that city, to keep 


open the communications, and enable their foragers to bring in any sup- | 
in they could obtain. Hence, these roads were rendered dangerous | 


by the constant visits of French pickets and marauders ; and, by the ad- 
vice of our friend the muleteer, we leaned towards the mountains on our 
right, after we had crossed the Ibor by an unguarded ford below the 
Hospital del Obispo. 





| spoke a stern determination, close akin to ferocity; and betrayed a dis- 
| position, stern of ao et ee in regard—immitigable in vengeance. 


The stranger’s figure was athletic and commanding—sufficiently sub- 


j . br in it 
his regiment. With deep regret I made all arrangements for a journey | cummaied fay ony Coes of cteengm, end yet Set tes ‘cnmnnees Is SS pee 


portions for light and active exercise. His under dress was plain. He 


| wore a close green jacket and pantaloons, with tawny boots and a bufl 


waist-belt, in which a weapon, like a highland dirk with a buck’s-horn 
handle, was secured. Sab oes the exterier of our new companion. 
While I examined the stranger with deep attention, a hurried look, on 
his part, round the table, appeared to satisfy his curiosity touching the 
company to whom he had introduced himself. His assumption of supe- 


| riority was at once apparent; and, with the easiest manner imaginable, 


| he assumed a regular dictatorship of the venta. Raising the drinking- 


From the French scouting-parties it would be desirable to preserve a vessel that stood beside his platter, he signalled the landlord to fill it 


from the goat-skin, and at one strong draught emptied it to the bottom, 
and indulged, afterwards, in observations more remarkable for candor 
than compliment, touching the cellars of the posada. 

“Bah!” he exclaimed, contemptuously, ‘call ye that thin liquid, 
true Carvallos ? Hast thou no conscience left thee, man? Tis well 
enough wherewithal to wash a supper down; but see, honest friend, 
that you find us something better for the evening. Ha!—this podrida’s 


| passable ; and these partridges seem tolerably roasted. On with more 


viands. Two friends of mine will presently be here. They have oe 


| appetites; have ridden twenty leagues, and fasted as many hours. 





From the moment that we cleared the cantcaments of-the allies, our | I say more?” . 
route assumed a dangwrous character that gave it additional interest. It Whoever the stranger was, his ordere were not disregarded. The 
ran through e debatable land, subject alike to flying visits from the allied | maritornes of the venta renewed her culinary labore; and the host 
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voluntarily departed to see that the horses of the late guests had been 
properly accommodated, and make researches in his wine-stores, after- 
wards, to try whether a flask more congenial to the taste of the dark 
stranger might not be procurable. The latter, towards myself and fos- 
ter-brother, evinced from the first, decided symptoms of civility 5 and 
ameng us three there appeared to be a friendly rivalship as to which of 
us should hold eut longest at the podrida. Were the bostleries in the 
Peninsula frequently obnoxious tw such visitors as we proved, | verily 
believe that half the innkeepers in Spain would have been insolvent in a 
twelvemonth. 

‘«Faith, gentlemen,” observed the stranger, “to judge by the per- 
formances of each other, we seem all in excellent health. No sauce 
for supper after all, like a twelve hours’ ride through the mountains. 
What, ho! Sir landlord! Wine—I say; and none of that valuable vin- 
tage you keep for muleteers and travelling friars, who pay their scores 
in aves and credos. What news, gentlemen?” he said, addressing us, 
“ What is the English Lord about; and will he soon be on the move 
again 7” 

I assured him that on these points I was in blessed ignorance—told 
the simple tale of my journey to Valencia, and its causes—and, in re- 
turn, asked his advice touching which route I should adopt, as the one 
most likely to be free from the French. 

“ Yeu could not have made that inquiry from a better person,” he re- 
plied. “I know the mountain country indifferently well; and if you 

lace yourself under my guidance, I shall ensure your safety to Cuenca. 

hence, to Valencia, I shall be able to obtain a passport that the par- 
tidas will respect. Ha! I see my companions have scented supper ia 
the stable. Sit down, Jose; thou and Velasquez have seen more than 
a single cork-tree since you heard the matin-bell.” 

Following the example of their chief, the strangers deposited their 
mantles and sombreros on a bench. Both were well armed; and each 
placed his weapons immediately contiguous to his seat, like men who 
dread and guard against surprise. 

I thought nothing could have exceeded our late attack upon mine 
host’s partridges and podrida. Pshaw !—as treachermen, we could not 
hold a candle to the worthy twain, who now went to work as if they 
had been steadfastly resolved to clear out the posada of every edible it 
contained. 

At last they, too, were forced to cry, ‘enough ;’’ and we all united in 

a closer circle round the fire, while the wine-flask made a frequent cir- 
cuit of the company. Dark and repulsive as the stranger’s countenance 
might be, as ‘ sweetest nut has sourest rind,”’ he seemed at heart an ex- 
cellent camarado. Indeed, we were no longer strangers. I spoke un- 
reservedly—told him my objects and iotentions—and, in return, obtained 
counsel and information. It struck me as being very remarkable how 
very intimately the stranger seemed acquainted with the cantonments 
eccupied by the allies, and the facility with which he named the strength 
and formation of every corps that occupied them. Touching the posi- 
tions of the French armies, he was equally well informed—and, with 
the Spanish dispositions, perfectly familiar. 
** Ho—ho!”” he exclaimed, holding the empty flask between him and 
the lamp; “ the bottle’s dry. More wine, there! Come, gentlemen,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I shall play host to-night. I felt it rather an uncertainty this 
morning, whether F should have found the posada tenanted by friends or 
enemies; but the doubt has been agreeably resolved.” 

As he spoke, the landlord entered—placed a flask upon the table— 
and, having extracted the cork, was preparing to retire, when the dark 
stranger motioned him to sit down; an invitation, which it appeared to 
me “ mine host” would rather have declined than accepted. 

“Fill thy horn,” said the master of the revels ; ‘I would ask a few 
questions. There are none present but those to whom a true Spaniard 
need never be afraid to unbosom himself. Jn that jacket l'e honor and 
good faith.” He pointed to my uniform. “And for my friends, I will 
be their security.” 

I never, in my life, saw a host less flattered with a guest’s civility. 
He took « seat—filled a cup—drank our good health—and appeared 
excessively uncomfortable. 

‘Your name, my triend, is, I think, Gonsalvez—and I would ask some 
questions touching some of your acquaintances in Villa Moro. Speak 
out ; and—"’ the stranger lowered his voice to a deep tone, that made 
me shudder—“ what is more to the purpose, speak truth !” 

The landlord winced—while my dark-visaged friend, in a careless 
voice continued— 

You had occasional visits from the French calvary during the winter. 
Chere was a squadron ef the 5th chasseurs a cheval here for a month. 
Where did their commander reside ?” 

“‘ He quartered himself at the alcade’s,” returned the host. 

* Did he ever visit the postmaster 2” asked the stranger. 

* Frequently,” was the reply, 

‘What age is Jose de Toro ?” 

‘ Sixty—or more,” returned the host. 

‘And what the age of his wife ?” 

‘ Younger by forty years,” was the reply. 

‘Then Jose de Toro was a fool to marry as he did. Was Captain 
Hillaire particularly intimate with the lady 2” 

“ They said—but Lord ! in a village they say many things that are 
not tri e—they said that the poor postmaster was almost jealous. After 
a little time the scandal wore away ; and Jose de Toro and Captain 
Hillaire were the best friends imaginable.” 

‘ Base villain!’ muttered the dark stranger, between his clenched 


} 
| 





| perfectly understanding it. 





teeth. ‘ Well, my friend, if the elcade and postmaster found the society 
of the French so agreeable, how did the Cura feel 7” 

“ He never could disguise his hatred ; and for some days he was kept 
in elose arrest, until the pretty wife of Jose Toro pleaded to the handsorne 
captain for her old confessor, and obtained his liberty.” 

‘‘Humph !"’ said the stranger.—“ What is the nearest post that is at 
present occupied by the French cavalry?” 

‘“ The nearest !—praise to the Virgin !—TI have heard from a traveller 
is at Arcanza—some half score leagues from Toro.” 

“’ Tis well,”’ muttered the stranger.— * Get me a trusty messenger, 


and mind that he be trusty—or—’’ he looked the rest, the landlord 


Egad ! I never saw anything more expres- 
sive ; it was a look that conveyed more than any language could ex- 
preas. Oue of his companions rose and looked from the casement. 

‘« How soon,” he said, “the storm has abated ! The moon has risen; 


| and a finer night to take a hurried march and surprise a sleeping outpost 


could not be found.” 

“T wish it were otherwise,” returned he who seemed the leader. 
“And yet ten leagues from a French picket, methinks, is tolerable secu- 
tity. Go, Velasquez,—and see that this packet be sent forward, safely 
and swiftly. For his messenger’s fidelity I hold the landlord accounta- 
ble. Tell him that ;~-and whisper in bis ear that the guesthe entertains 
to-night is His voice dropped, but a smile of sinister expres- 
sion told the rest. 

From a secret pocket the dark stranger drew out a splendid watch. 
“ Past midnight. Come geatlemen, one round more, and then for bed : 
we must all be astir by cock-crow.”” 

The bottle for the last time made its circuit. Valasquez returned 
after despatching the packet, accompanied by the host bearing a lamp. 
He conducted us to along gallery, containing at least sleeping apart- 
ments for a dozen ; but the only occupants that night were the strangers, 
the fusterer, and myself. Where the muleteer bestowed himself I know 
not; but subsequent events will sufficiently explain the reason why 
we were not favored with his company. 

No stronger proof of caution and insecurity could be required than the 
care with which each individual arranged his clothes and arms. Every 
weapen was placed in a position to be ready for the owner’s hand ; while 
the business of the toilet was dispensed with altogether, as weal] stretched 
ourselves on our woollen beds without undressing. The Spaniards crossed 
themselves devoutly ; the fosterer repeated a short prayer; I cried 
!’ and in ten minutes all within the spacious chamber 


’ 





**God bless us ! 
slept profoundly. 

Several hours must have elapsed, and still my slumbers continued un- 
broken. Suddenly an uneasy dream disturbed me, and I started upright 
on the mattrass. The lamp was burning gloomily ; and the sleepers 
round the chamber were fast us watchmen. I listened—noises low and 
indistinct without excited my attention. The sounds were such as men 
make when they attempt to move unheard. I glided out of bed, and 
peeped cauciously from the lattice. By Heaven !—the court-yard was 
filled with dismounted dragoons, and one glance told me that they were 
enemies. 

The elder Spaniard lay on the bed next to mine, and I laid my hand 
softly on his arm. In a moment his dark eyes were turned suspiciously 
on mine, as I stooped my head and whispered that we were betrayed. 
He heard the intelligence without any apparent emotion, slip quietly 
from his couch, and looked for a moment on the court-yard. I heard 
him muttering to himself, “‘Ten—fifteen—twenty—forty in all: the 
odds are great, and we, too, cut off from the stables. Ha !—let me 
think—there’s but one hope—the gate first—the river afterwards—ay, 
there lies the only chance of our deliverance.” 

Flitting from couch to couch, he awakened his sleeping companions. 
They seemed to be men accustomed to similar visitations, for not an ex- 
clamation escaped their lips, nor even by a word did they betray the 
least alarm. A finger, pointed towards the casement told its silent tale; 
and each, as he arose, peeped from the window on the moon-lit court- 
yard, and immediately comprehended the extent of his danger. In a 
minute every man was armed and ready for the coming struggle ; and 
we looked to the dark guerilla for orders as soldiers to their leader. 

*‘In a position like ours, safety consists in daring. No matter how 
great the disparity in numbers, we must not wait to be attacked ; but 
push, at the sword’s point for the gate—reach the river if possible— 
spring boldly in, and trust to the Sedana for our freedom. One word 


| more—if you can—escape ;—but if the hour is come, fall sword in hand, 


cana 


and let the dying effort be vengeance on the oppressor. 
action. 


Tis time for 
Strike bravely, my friends: in every blow lies death or free- 
dom. And now for the attempt: in five minntes the Empecinado will 
be a lifeless corpse, or free as the mountain eagle !”’ 

“And are you that dreaded chief?” I inquired. 

“Tam indeed Juan Martin Diez: he whose dreaded by-name has 
carried terror with it to the boldest enemy of Spain; who lived the 
scourge of the oppressor, and will die, inflicting injury while his hand 
can hold a sword, and venting his last breath in curses upon those who 
would have enslaved him!” 

We drew up silently behind the entrance of the posada; all the bolts 
save one were quietly withdrawn, and that one the Empecinado held.— 
Presently a man approached, struck the door loudly, and in a haughty 
tone demanded instant admission. Never was order more promptly 
obeyed. The Spaniard removed the last fastening—the door was sud- 
denly thrown open; a discharge from the carbine of the Empecinado 
laid the nearest Frenchman dead upen the threshold where he stood 
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while bounding from his concealment like a tiger en his hunters, the | 
guerilla chief sprang headlong among the group of the chasseurs, cut- 
ting down @ trooper right and left, and shouting in a voice of thunder, 
‘““ Guerra al Cuchillo !” 

A sudden onslaught from desperate men is always formidable; and 
the enemy, never imagining that those whom they expected to surprise, 
would resist, still less attack, a numerous and well appointed detach- 
ment, were quite unprepared to oppose this unexpected irruption from 
the posada. The guerillas fought with the recklessness of men who feel 
that they must succeed or perish; while, as circumstances occasionally | 
make heroes, the forester and I, considering that in a close and furious > 
melee there is no respect for persons, imitated the example of our wor- 
thy confreres, and, as | was afterwards ioformed, made a very promising 
debut. The affair was short and sanguinary. Before the French could 
recover from the surprise, nearly a dozen were killed, wounded, or bea- 
ten down; the gate was gained, and for escape, the chances were deci- 
dedly in our favor. 

But, as it unfortunately tarned out, a part only of the French detach- 
ment had entered the court-yard of the posada, while an equal number 
remained mounted outside the gate. The sudden uproar from withio | 
put the outliers on the qui vive, and consequently they were ready to 
receive us. Surprised, but nothing daunted, the Empecinady and his 
companions fought with desperate ferocity; and the French cry of 
‘Down with the brigands!” was fiercely answered by the Spanish slo- 
gan, ‘' War to the knife !”” } 

The conflict now was hopeless; each of us was engaged with three | 
or four chasseurs, some mounted and some on foot. I had seen the | 





commencement of the fray, but, as is the frequent fortune of war, I was 
not fated to witness its termination. A blow from the butt of a carbine 
stretched me upon mother earth—and when my senses returned, I found 
myself a prisoner, and in the same apartment of the Venta, where om 
the preceding night I had supped in perfect comfort and security. 

I locked round—the room was filled with soldiers—and the oaly faces 
I could recall to memory, were the dark and sullen countenances of the 
two companions of the Empecinado, who were seated on a bench imme- | 
diately in my front, closely hand-cuffed to each other. Both had received | 
divers sword-cuts on the head; and their coal black hair, matted with 
blood, added to a ferocious expression of the features, afforded a perfect 
picture of a captive brigand. Upon the wounded partidas, looks of 
deadly vengeance were directed by all who surrounded them. Many of 
the chasseurs had been wounded; and in the recent affair, five of their 
companions had fallen; and one, whom they all regarded, the second in 
command, and a young officer of great promise, had been stabbed to the 
heart by the Empeeinado. 

“Where am I? Where are my companions?” I muttered. 

“ Escaped !”” returned one of the wounded guerillas, with savage ex- 
ultation. ‘Escaped, my friend; to take ample vengeance for thee and 
me upon these murderers.” 

** Silence, dog!” exclaimed a chasseur, striking the captive a sharp 
blow upon the shoulder with the flat of his sabre-blade. 

I never witnessed such a look as the insulted, but impotent guerilla 
directed at the Frenchman. Could rage, and hatred, and revenge, be 
concentrated in a glance, that look expressed them all. 

“Oh, that this hand were free,” he murmured; “ and that it clutch- 
ed the knife that never failed it yet; and then, robber—.” He left the 
sentence incomplete; but none required further words to convey its 

vurport. 
' A noise without, was heard. It wasthe “ measured step of marching | 
men;" and in a few minutes the é/ite companies of the 16th Volti- 
geurs, entered and piled arms in the court-yard. Whatever was the 
cause of this military movement, its scale seemed far too extensive for 
the mere purpose of atresting two or three individuals who had made 
themselves obnoxious to the invaders; and this suspicion was confirmed, 
when it was announced that Colonel La Coste, the chief of Genera] La- 
val’s staff, had arrived in person, to direct the promenade militaire, as 
the Frenchman termed this midnight expedition. 

(To be continued. ) 

—[— 

Georaias, Circassian, ano Turkisu Beauty.—The beauty of the 
Turkish women is a matter of dispute. When beauty is an object of 
unlimited purchase, its frequency will be probably found a safe admis- 
sion. But Turkish women occasionally unveil, and it is then generally 
discovered that the veil is one of their principal charms. They have 
been desccibed as merely good-humored looking “ fatties”"—a suf 
ficiently humble ‘panegyric. Lord Londonderry gives it as his opinion 
that they are not generally handsome, but all well built, well grown, 
strong, and apparently healthy. Their eyes and eyebrows are invariably 
fine and expressive ; and their hair is, beyond measure, superior to that 


of other nations. The thickness of its braidings and plaits, and the | 


raasses that are occasionally to be seen, leave no doubt of this. 

Long and luxuriant tresses belong to all the southern nations of Eu- 
rope, and seem to be the results of heat of climate ; and there are few 
facts in physiology more singular than the sudden check given to this 
Juxuriance on the cenfines of Negroland. There, with all predisposing 
causes fur its growth, it is coarse, curled, and never attains to length or 
fineness of any kind. The Georgians and Circassians were once the 
boast of the harem ; but the war and the predominance of the Russian 
power in the Caucasus, have much restricted this detestable national traf- 


fic—a circumstance said to be much to the regret of both parents and | 


daughters; the former losing the price, and the latter losing the prefer- 
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ment, to which the young beauties looked forward as te.a certain fortune. 
But later experience has told the world that the charms of those Armi- 





| das were dreadfully exaggerated hy Turkish romance and European cre- 


dulity ; that the general style of Circassian features, though fair, is Tar 
tarish, and that the Georgian is frequently coarse and of the 

brown, though with larger eyes than the Circassian, which are small, and 
like those of the Chinese. The accounts written by ladies visiting the 
harem» are to be taken with the allowance due to showy dress, jewels, 
cosmetics, and the general effect of a prepared exhibition, scarcely less 
‘than theatrical. It is scarcely possible ches either the human face or form 
con long preserve symmetry of any kind in a life almost wholly destitute 
of exercise, in the confined air of their prison, and in the full indulgence 
of their meals. Activity, animation, and grace—the real constituents of 
al! true beauty—must soon perish in the harem. 

a 


From the Democratic Review. 
THE NEW ADAM AND EVE. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


We, who are born into the world’s artificial system, can never ade 
quately know how little in our present state and circumstances is natural, 
and how much is merely the interlopation of the perverted mind and 
heart of man. Art has become a second and stronger Nature; she is « 


| stepmother, whose crafty tenderness has taught us to despise the boun- 


tiful ministrations of our true parent. It is only through the medium of 
the imagination that we can loosen those iron fetters, which we call truth 
and reality, and make ourselves even partially sensible what prisoners 


we are. For instance, let us conceive good Father Miller’s ane 
of the prophecies to have proved true. The Day of Doom has t up- 


| on the globe, and swept re the whole race of men. From cities and 


fields, sea-shore and mid-l mountain region, vast continents, and even 
the remotest islands of the ocean—each living thing is gone. No breath 
of a created being disturbs this earthly atmosphere. But the abodes of 
man, and all that he has accomplished, the foot-prints of his wand 
and the results of his toil, the visible symptoms of his intellectual cultiva- 
tion and moral progress—in short, everything physical that can give eyi- 
dexce of his present F ogee: remain untouched by the hand of 
rit and repeople this waste and deserted earth, 
we will sup a new Adam and a new Eve to have been created, in 
the full development of mind and heart, but with no knowledge of their 
predecessors, nor of the diseased circumstances that had become en- 
crusted around them. Such a pair would at once distinguish between art 
and nature. Their instincts and intuitions would immediately recognize 
the wisdom and simplicity of the latter ; while the former, with its elab- 
orate perversities, would offer them a continual succession of puzzles. 
Let us attempt, in a mood half-sportive and half-thoughtful, to track 
these imaginary heirs of our mortality through their first day’s experience. 
No longer ago than yesterday, the flame of human life was extinguished ; 


| there had been a breathless night; and now another morn approaches, 


expecting to find the earth no less desolate than at eventide. 

Ie is dawn. The east puts on its immemorial blush, although no hu- 
man eye is gazing at it; Ee all the phenomena of the natural world renew 
themselves, in spite of the solitude that now broods around the globe.— 
There is still beauty of earth, sea, and sky, for beauty’s sake. ut soon 
there are to be spectators. Just when the earliest sunshine gilds earth’s 
mountain tops, two beings have come into life, not in such an Eden hs 
bloomed to weleome our first parents, but in the heart of a modern city. 
They find themselves in existence, and gazing into one another's eyes.— 
Their emotion is not astonishment ; nor do they perplex themselves with 
efforts to discover what, and whence, and why they are. Each is satis- 
fied to be, because the other exists likewise; and their first consciousness 
is of calm and mutual enjoyment, which seems not to have been the birth 
of that very moment, but prolonged from a past eternity Thus content 
with the inner sphere which they inhabit together, it is not immediately 
that the outward world can obtrade itself upon their notice. 

Soon, however, they feel the invincible necessity of this earthly life, 
and begin to make acquaintance with the objects and circumstances that 
surround them. Perhaps no other stride so vast remains to be taken, as 
when they first turn from the reality of = ge glance, to the dreams 

adows that perplex them everywhere clze. 
ar Soonene Sea oles are we?” callie the new Adam,—for speech 
or some equivalent mode of expression, is “born with them, and comes 
just as natural as breath ;—“‘ Methinks I do not recognize this place. 

“ Nor I, dear Adam,” replies the new Eve. “ And what a strange 
place too! Let me come closer to thy side, and behold thee only ; for 
all other sights trouble and perplex my spirit. 

“ Nay, Eve,” replies Adam, who appears to have the stronger ten- 
| dency towards the material world ; ‘it were well that we gain some 
insight into these matters. We are in an odd category here! Let us 

us. 

py tee there are sights enough to throw the new inheritors of the 
| earth intoa state of hopeless perplexity. The long lines of edifices, their 
| windows glittering in the yellow sunrise, and the narrow street betweea 

with its barren pavement, tracked and battered by wheels that have now 

rattled into an irrevocable past! The signs, with their unintelligible hie- 
| roglyphics ! The squareness and ugliness, and regular or irregular de- 
formity, of every thing that meets the eye! The marks of wear, and 
teary and unrenewed decay, which distinguish the works of man from 
the growth of nature! What is there in all this ry of the slightest 
| significance to minds that know nothing of the artificial system which is 






































































































































implied on every lamp-post and each brick of the houses 7 Moreover, 
the utter loneliness and silence, in a scene that originally grew out of 
noise and bustle, must needs impress a feeling of desolation even upon 
Adam and Eve, unsuspicious, as they are of the recent extinction of bu- 
man existence. In a forest, solitude would be life ; in the city, it is 

The new Eve looks round with a sensation of doubt and distrust, such 
as a city dame, the daughter of numberless generations of citizens, might 
experience, if suddenly transported to the garden of Eden. At length, 
her downcast eye discovers a small tuft of grass, just beginning to sprout 
among the stones of the pavement ; she eagerly grasps it, and is sensible 
that this little herb awakens some response within her heart. Nature 
finds nothing else to offer her. Adam, after staring up and down the 
street without detecting a single object that his comprehension can lay 
hold of, finally turns his forehead to the sky. There, indeed, is some- 
thing which the soul within him recognizes. 

“ Look up yonder, mine own ke!" he cries; “ surely we ought to 
dwell among those gold-tinged clouds, or in the blue depths beyond them. 
{ know not how nor when, but evidently we have strayed away from our 
home ; for I see nothing hereabouts that seems to belong to us.” 

“ Can we not ascend thither?” inquires Eve. 

“ Why not 7?” answers Adam, hopefully. ‘ But no ! something drags 
us down in spite of our Lest efforts. Perchance we may find path here- 
after.” : : : 

In the energy of new life, it appears, no such impracticable feat to 
climb into the sky! But they have already received a woful lesson, 
which may finally gv far towards reducing them to the level of the de- 
parted race, when they acknowledge the necessity of keeping the beaten 
track of earth. They now set forth on a ramble through the city, in the 
hops of making their escape from this uncongenial sphere. Already, in 
the fresh elasticity of their spirits they have found the idea of weariness. 
We will watch them as they enter some of the shops, and public or pri- 
vate edifices ; for every door, whether of alderman or beggar, church or 
ball of state, has bren flung wide open by the same agency that swept 
away the inmates. 

It so happens—and not unluckily for an Adam and Eve who are still 
in the costume that might better have befitted Eden—it so happens that 
their first visit is to a fashionable dry-good store. No courteous and im- 
portunate attendants hasten to receive their orders ; no throng of ladies 
are tossing over the rich Parisian fabrics. All is deserted ; trade is at a 
stand still; and not even an echo of the national watch-word—“‘ Go 
ahead !""—disturbs the quiet of the new customers. Butspecimens of 
the earliest earthly fashions, silks ofevery shade, and whatever is most 
delicate or splendid for the decoration of the human form, lie scattered 
around, profusely as bright autumnal leaves in a forest. Adam looks at 
afew of the articles, but throws them carelessly aside, with whatever 
exclamation may correspond to “ Pisk !’’ in the new vocabulary of na- 
ture. Eve, however,—be it said without offence to her native modesty, 
—examines these treasures of her sex with somewhat livelier interest. 
A pair of corsets chance to lie upon the counter ; she inspects them cu- 
riously, but knows not what to make of them. Then she handles a fa- 
shionable silk with dim yearnings—thoughts that wander hither and thi- 
cher—instincts groping in the dark. 

“ On the whole, I do not like it,” she observes, laying the glossy fa- 
bric upon the counter. ‘But Adam, it is very strange! What can 
these things mean? Surely I ought to know—yet they put me in a per- 
fect maze !"’ : 

“ Poh! my dear Eve, why trouble thy little head about such non- 
sense ?”’ cries Adam, in a fit of impatience. ‘ Let us go somewhere 
else. But stay! How very beautiful ! My loveliest Eve, whata charm 
you have imparted to that robe, ty merely throwing it over your shoul- 
ders !”’ 

For Eve, with the taste that nature moulded into her composition, has 
taken a remnant of exquisite silver gauze and drawn it aruund her form, 
with an effect that gives Adam his first idea of the witchery of dress. He 
beholds his spouse in a new light and with renewed admiration, yet is 
hardly reconciled to any other attire than her own golden locks. Howe- 
ver, emulating Eve’s example, he makes free with a mantle of blue vel- 
vet, and puts iton so picturesquely, that it might seem to have fallen 
from Heaven upon his stately figure. Thus garbed, they go in search of 
new discoveries. 

They next wander into a Church, not to make a display of their fine 
clothes, but attracted by its spire, pointing upwards to the sky, whither 
they have already yearned to climb. As they enter the portal, a clock, 
which it was the last earthly act of the sexton to wind up, repeats the 
hour in deep and reverberating tones ; for time has survived his former 
progeny, and, with the iron tongue that man gave him, is now speaking 


to his own grandchildren. They listen, but understand him not. Nawure | 


would measure time by the succession of thoughts and acts which con- 
stitute real life, and not by hours of emptiness. They pass up the church- 
aisle, and raise their eyes tothe ceiling. Had our Adam and Eve be- 
come immortal in some European city, and strayed into the vastness and 
sublimity of an old cathedral, they might have recognised the purpose 
for which the deep-souled founders reared it. Like the dim awfulness 
of an ancient forest, its very atmosphere would have incited them to 
prayer. Within the snug walls of a metropolitan church there can be 
no such influence. 

Yet some odor of religion is still lingering here, the bequest of pious 
souls, who had grace to enjoy u foretaste of immortal life. Perchance 
they breathe a prophecy of a better world to their successors, who have 
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become obnoxious to all their own cares and calamities in the presen 
one. 

“ Eve, something impels me to look upward,” says Adam. “ But it 
troubles me to see this roof between us and the sky. Let us go forth, 
and perbaps wo shall discern some Great Face looking down upon us.” 

“ Yes ; a Great Face, with a beam of love bright’ning over it_like sun- 
shine,” responds Eve. ‘‘ Surely, we have seen such a countenance some- 
where |” 

They go out of the church, and kneeling at its threshold give way to 
the spirit’s natural instinct of adoration to a benificent Father. But, in 
truth, their life thus far has been a continual prayer. Purity and simpli- 
city hold converse at every moment with their Creator. 

We now observe them entering a court of Justice. But what remo- 
test conception cau they attain of the purposes of such an edifice ? How 
should the idea occur to them, that human brethren, of like nature with 
themselves, and originally included in the same law of love which is their 
only rule of life, should ever need an outward enforcement of the true 
voice within their souls ? And what, save a woful experience, the dark 
result of many centuries, could teach the sad mysteries of crime? Oh, 
Judgment Seat, not by the pure in heart wast thou established, nor in 
the simplicity of nature ; but by hard and wrinkled men, and upon the 
accumulated he»p of earthly wrong! Thou art the very symbol of man’s 
pei verted state. 

On as fruitless an errand our wanderers next visit a Hall of Legisla- 
ture, where Adam places Eve in the Speaker's chair, unconscious of the 
moral which he thus exemplifies. Man's intellect, moderated by wo- 
man’s tenderness and moral sense! Were such the legislation of the 
world, there would be no need of State Houses, Capitols, Halls of Par- 
liament, noreven of those little assemblages of patriarchs beneath the 
shadowy trees, by whom freedom was first interpreted to mankind on our 
native shores. 

Whither go they next? A perverse destiny seems to perplex them 
with one after nother of the riddles which mankind put forth to the 
wandering universe, and left unsolved in their own destruction. They 
enter an edifice of stern grey stone, standing insulated in the midst of 
others, and gloomy even in the sunshine, which it barely suffers to pene- 
trate through its iron-grated windows. It isa prison. The jailer has 
left his post at the summons of a stronger authority than the sheriff’s.— 
But ths prisoners? Did the messenger of fate, when he shook open all 
the doors, respect the magistrate’s warrant and the judge's sentence, and 
leave the inmates of the dungeons to be delivered by due course of earth- 
ly law? No; @ new trial has been granted, in a higher court, which may 
set judge, jury, and prisoner at its bar, all ina row, and perhaps find one 
no less guilty than another. The jail, like the whole earth, is now a so- 
litude, and has thereby lost something of its dismal gloom. But here 
are the narrow cells, like tombs, only drearier and deadlier because in 
these the immortal spirit was buried with the body. Inscriptions appear 
on the walls, scribbled with a rusty nail; brief words of agony, perhaps, 
or guilt’s desperate defiance to the world, or merely a record of a date, 
by which the writer strove to keep up with the march of life. There is 
not a living eye that could now decipher these memorials. 

Nor is it while so fresh from their Creator’s hand, that the new deni- 
zens of earth—no, nor their descendants for a thousand years—could dis- 
cover that this edifice was a hospital for the direst disease which could 
afflict their predecessors. Its patients bore the outward marks of that 
leprosy with which all were more or less infected. They were sick—and 
so were the purest of their brethren—with the plague of sin. A deadly 
sickness, indeed! Feeling its symptoms within the breast, men con- 
cealed it with fear and shame, and were only the more cruel to those un- 
fortunates whose pestiferous sores were flagrant to the common eye. No- 
thing, save arich garment, could ever hide the plague-spot. In the 
course of the world’s lifetime, every remedy was tried for its cure and 
extirpation, except the single one, the flower that grew in Heaven, and 
was sovereign for all the miseries of earth. Man never had atiempted 
to cure sin by Love! Had he but once made the effurt, it might well 
have happened, that there would have been no more need of the dark 
lazar-house into which Adam and Eve have wandered. Hasten forth 
with your native innnocence, lest the damps of these still conscious walls 
infect you likewise, and thus another fallen race be propagated ! 

Passing from the interior of the prison into the space within its out- 
ward wall, Adam pauses b neath a structure of the simplest contrivance, 
yet altogether unaccountable to him. It consists merely of two upright 
posts, supporti’ g a transvers beam, from which dangles a cord. 

“Eve, Eve!” cries Adam, shuddering with anameless horror. “ What 
can this thing be 7” 

“[ koow not,” answers Eve; “ but, Adam,-my heart is sick! There 
seems to be no more sky!—no more sunshine !” 

Well might Adam shudder, and poor Eve be sick at heart; for this 
mysterious object was the type of mankind's whole system, in regard to 
the great difficulties which God had given to be solved—a system of fear 
and vengeance, never successful, yet followed to the last. Here, on the 


| morning when the final summons came, a criminal—one criminal, where 


none were guililess—had died upon the gallows. Had the world heard 
the foo'-fall of its own approaching doom, it would have been no inap- 
propriate act, thus to close the record of its deeds by one so chracteristic. 

The two pilgrims now hurry from the prison. Had they known how 
the former inhabitants of earth were shut up in artificial error and cramp- 
ed and chaired by their perversions, they might have compared the whole 
moral world to a prison house, and have deemed the removal of the race 
a general jail-delivery. 
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They next enter, unannounced—but they might have rung at the door 
in vain—a private mansion, one of the statliest in Beacon-street. A 
wild and plaintive strain of music is quivering through the house, now 
rising like a solemn organ peal, and now dying into the faintest murmur ; 
as if some spirit, that had felt an interest in the departed family, were 
bemoaning itself in the solitude of hall and chamber. Perhaps, a 
virgin, the purest of mortal race, has been left behind, to perform a re- 
quiem for the whole kindred uf humanity? Notso! These are the 
tones of an Holian harp, through which Nature pours the harmony that 
lies concealed in her every breath, whether of summer breeze or tem- 
pest. Adam and Eve are lost in rapture, unmingled with surprise. The 
passing wind, that s: rred the harpstrings, has been hushed before the 
can think of examining the splendid furniture, the gorgeous carpets, a 
the architecture of the rooms. These things amuse their unpracticed 
eyes, but appeal to nothing within their hearts. Even the pictures upon 
the walls scarcely excite a deeper interest; for there is something radi- 
cally artificial and deceptive in painting, with which minds in the primal 
simplicity cannot sympathize. The unbidden guests examine a row of 
family portraits, but are too dull to recognize them as men and women, 
beneath the disguise of a preposterous garb, and with features and ex- 
ag debased, because inherited through ages of moral and physical 

ecay. 

Chance, however, presents them with pictures of human beauty, fresh 
from the hand of Nature. As they enter a magnificent apartment, they 
are astonished, but not affrighted, to perceive two figures advancing to 
meet them. Is it not awful to imagine that any life, save their own, 
should remain in the wide world? 

“* How is this?” exclaims Adam. ‘‘ My beautiful Eve, are you in two 
places at once?” 

‘And you, Adam!” answers Eve, doubtful, yet delighted. “ Surely 
that noble and lovely form is yours. Yet here you are by my side! I am 
content with one—methinks there should not be two!” 

This miracle is wrought by a tall louking-glass, the mystery of which 
they soon fathom, because Nature creates a mirror for the human face in 
every pool of water, and for her own great features in waveless lakes.— 
Pleased and satisfied with gazing at themselves, they now discover the 
marble statue of a child in the corner of the room, so exquisitely ideal- 
ized that it is almost worthy to be the prophetic likeness of their first- 
bern. Sculpture, in its highest excellence, is more genuine than paint- 
ing, and might seem to be evolved from a natural germ, by the same law 
as a leaf or flower, The statue of the child impresses the solitary pair 
ns if it were a companien ; it likewise hints at secrets both of the past 
and future. 

“ My husband !”’ whispers Eve. 

“ What would you say, dearest Eve?” inquires Adam. 

‘I wonder if we are alone in the world,” she continues with a sense 
of something like fear at the thought of other inhabitants. ‘‘ This love- 
ly little form! Did it ever breathe? Or is it only the shadow of some- 
thine real, like our pictures iu the mirror?” 

“ Tt is strange !” replies Adam, pressing his hand to his brow. “ There 
are mysteries al! around us. An idea flits continually before me—would 
that I could seize it! Eve, Eve, are we treading in the footsteps of be- | 
ings that bore a likeness to ourselves? If so, whither are they gone?— | 
and whiy is their world so unfit for our dwelling place 1” 

“ Our great Father only knows,” answers Eve. ‘‘ But something tells 
me that we shall not always be alone. And how sweet if other beings | 
were to visit us in the shape of this fair image!” 

Then they wander through the house, and everywhere find tokens of | 
baman life, which now, with the idea recently suggested, excite a deep- | 
er curiosity in their bosoms. Woman has here left traces of her delica- 
cy aud refinement, and of her gentle labors. Eve ransacks a work-basket, | 
and instinctively thrusts the rosy tip of her finger into a thimble. She | 
takes up a piece of embroidery, glowing with mimic flowers, in one of 
which a fair damsel of the departed race has left her needle. Pity that 
the Day of Doom should have anticipated the completion of such a use- 
ful task! Eve feels almest conscious of the skill to finish it. A piano- 
forte has been left open. She flings her had earelessly over the keys, 
and strikes out a sudden melody, no less natural than the strains of the 
£vlian harp, but joyous with the dance of her yet unburthened life.— 
Passing through a dark entry, they find a broom behind the door; and 
Eve, who comprises the whole nature of womanhood, has a dim idea that 
it is an instrument proper for her hand. In another apartment they be- 
hold acanopied bed, and all the appliances of Juxutious repose. A heap | 
of forest leaves would be more to the purpose. They enter the nursery, 
and are perplexed with the sight of little gowns and caps, tiny shoes, 
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and a cradle; amid the drapery of which is still to be seen the impress 
of a baby’s form. Adam slightly notices these trifles; but Eve becomes 
involved a fit of mute reflection, from which it is hardly possible to 
rouse her. 

By a most unlucky arrangement, there was to have been a grand din- 
ner party in this mansion on the very day when the whole buman family, 
including the invited guests, were summoned to the anknown regions of 
illimitable space. At the moment of fate, the table was actually spread, 
and the company on the point of sitting down. Adam and Eve came 
unbidden to the banquet ; it has now been some time cold, but otherwise | 
furnishes them with highly favurable specimens of the gastronomy of their | 
predacessors. But it is difficult to imagine the perplexity of the unper- | 
verted couple, in endeavoring to find proper food for their first meal, at | 
a table where the cultivated appetites of a fashionable party were to 
have been gratified. Will Nature teach them the mystery ef 8 plate of 
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turtle soup? Will she embolden them to atcack a haunch of venison ? 
Will she initiate them into the merits of a Parisian pasty, imported by 
the last steamer that ever crossed the Atlantic 7 ill she not, rather, 
bid themturn with disgust from fish, fowl, and flesh, which, te their pure 
nostrils, steam with a loathesome odor of death and corruption 7—Food? 
The bill of fare contains nothing which they recognize as such. 

Fortunately, however, the dessert is ready upon @ neighboring table. 
Adam, whose appetite and animal instincts are quicker than those of 
Eve, discovers this fitting banquet. 

“‘ Here, dearest Eve,” he exclaims, “ here is food.” 

“Well,” answers she, with the germ of a housewife stirring within 
her, “ we have been so busy to-day, that a pickéd-up dinner must serve.” 

So Eve comes to the table, and receives a red-cheeked apple from her 
husband's hand, in requital of her predecessor's fatal gift to our common 
grandfather. She eats it without sin, and, let us hope, with no disas- 
trous consequences to her future Progeny. 2 or a plentiful yet 
temperate meal of fruit, which, though not gathered in Paradise, is 
legitimately derived from the seeds that were planted there. Their 
primal appetite is satisfied. 

“ What shall we drink, Eve?” inquires Adam. 

Eve peeps among some bottles and decanters, which, as they contain 
fluida, she naturally conceives must be proper to quench thirst. But 
never before did claret, hock, and maderia, of rich and rare perfume, 
excite such disgust as now. 

“Pah!” she exclaims, after smelling at various wines. “ What stuff 
is here? The beings who have gone before us could not have possessed 

the same nature that we do ; for neither their hunger nor thirst were like 
our own !”” 

“Pray hand me yonder bottle,” says Adam. “ If it be drinkable by 
any manner of mortal, I must moisten my throat with it.” 

After some remonstrances, she takes up a champagne bottle, but is 
frightened by the sudden explosion of the cork, and drops it upon the 
floor. There the untasted liquor effervesces. Had they quaffed it, 
would have experienced that brief delirium, whereby, whether exci 
by moral or physical causes, man sought to recompense himself for the 
calm, life-long joys which he had lost by his revolt from nature. At 
length, in arefrigerator, Eve finds a glass pitcher of water, pure, cold, 
and bright, as ever gushed from a fountain among the hills. Both drink ; 
and such refreshment does it bestow, that they question one another if 
this precious liquid be not identical with the stream of life within them. 

“« And now,” observes Adam, ‘‘ we must again try to discover what 
sort of a world this is, and why we have been sent hither.” 

“ Why 1—To love one another !"’ cries Eve. “‘ Is not that: employ- 
ment enough ?”’ 

“ Truly is it,” answered Adam, kissing her; “ but still—I know not 
—something tells us there is labor to be done. Perhaps our allotted task 
is no other than to clime into the sky, which is somuch more beautiful 
than earth.” 

“Then would we were there now,” murmurs Eve, “ that no task or 
duty might come berween “1s !”’ 

They leave the hospitable mansion ! and we next see them passing 
down State street. The clock en ae old State House points to high 
noon, when the Exchange should be in its glory, and present the liveliest 
emblem of what should be the sole business of life, as regards a multitude 
of the fore-gone worldiings. It is over now. The Subbath of eternity has 
shed its stillness along the street. Not even a news boy assails the two 
solitary passers-by, with an extra penny-paper from the office of the Times 
or Mail, containing a full account of yesterday’s terrible catastrophe. 
Of all the dull times that merchants and ¢peculators have known, this is 
the very worst; for, so far as they were concerned, creation itself has 
taken the benefit of the bankrupt-act. After all, it is a pity. Those 
mighty capitalists, who had just attained the wished-for wealth! Those 
shrewd men of traffic, who had devoted so many years to the most intri- 
cate and artificial of sciences, and had barely mastered it, when the uni- 
versal bankruptcy was announced by peal of trumpet! Can they have 
been so incautious as to provide no currency of the country whither they 
have gone, nor any bills of exchange, or letters of credit, from the needy 
on earth to the cash-keepers of Heaven ? 

Adam and Eve enter a Bank. Start not pe whose funds are treasured 
there! You will never need them now. Call notfor the police! The 
stones of the street and the coin of the vaults are of equal value to this 
simple pair. Strangesight! They take up the bright gold in bandfuls, 
and throw it sportively into the air, for the sake of seeing the glittering 
worthlessness di again in ashower. They know not that each of those 
small yellow circles was once a magic spell, potent to sway men’s hearts, 
and mystify their moral sense. Here let them pause in the investigation 
of the past. They have discovered the main-spring, the life, the ve 
essence of the system that had wrought itself into the vitals of mankind, 
and choked their original nature in its deadly gripe. Yet how 

less over these young inheritors of earth’s hoarded wealth ! And here, 
too, are huge packages of bank-notes, these talismaaic slips of paper, 
which once had the efficacy to build up enchanted palaces, like exhale 


| tions, and work all kinds of perilous wonders, yet were themselves but 
| the ghosts of money, the shadows of a shade. How like is this vault to 


a magician’s cave, when the all-powerful wand is broken, and the vision- 


| ary splendor vanished, and the floor stre wed with fragments of shattered 


spells, and lifeless shapes once animated by demons : 
“ Everywhere, my yo Eve,” observes Adam, “we find heaps of 


| rubbish of ene kind or another. Somebody, I am convinced, has taken 


pains to collect them—but for what purpose ? Perhaps, hereafter, we 
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shall be moved to do the like. Can that be our business in the world ?” 

“Oh, no, no, Adam !”" answers Eve. 
down quietly and look up to the sky.” 

They leave the Bank, and in good time ; for had they tarried later, 
they would probably have encountered some gouty old goblin of a capi- 
yalist, whose soul could not long be anywhere, save in the vault with his 
treasure. 

Next, they drop into a jeweller’s shop. They are pleased with the 
glow of gems ; and Adam twines a string of beautiful pearls around the 
head of Eve, and fastens his own mantle with a magnificent diamond 
brooch. Eve thanks him, and views herself with delight in the nearest 
looking-glass. Shortly afterward, observing a boquet of roses and other 
briliant flowers in a vase of water, she flings away the inestimable pearls, 
and adorns herself with these lovelier gems of nature. They charm her 
with sentiment as well as beauty. 

“ Surely they are living beings,” she remarks to Adam. 

“ T think so,” replies Adam, ‘and they seem tu be as little at home in 
the world as ourselves.” 

We must not attempt to follow every footstep of these investigators 
whom their Creator has commissioned to pass unconscious judgment 
upon the works and ways of the vanished race. By this time, being en- 
dowed with quick and accurate perceptions, they begin to understand the 
purpose of the many things aroundthem. They conjecture, for instance, 
that the edifices of the city were erected, not by the immediate hand 
that made the world, but by beings somewhat similar to themselves, for 
shelter and convenience. But how will they explain the magnificence 
of one habitation, as compared with the squalid misery of another ?— 
Through what medium can the ‘dea of servitude enter their minds? 
When will they comprehend the great and miserable fact,—the evidences 
of which appeal to their senses every where,—tbat one portion of earth's 
fost inhabitants was rolling in luxury, while the multitude was toiling 
for scanty food? A wretched change, indeed, must be wrought in their 
own hearts, ere they can conceive the primal decree of Love to have 
been so completely abrogated, that a brother should ever want what his 
brother had. When their intelligence shall have reached so far, Earth’s 
new progeny will have little reason to exult over her old rejected one! 

Their wanderings have now brought them into the suburbs of the city. 
They stand on a grassy brow of a hill, at the foot of a granite obelisk, 
which points its great finger upward, as if the human family had agreed, 
by a visible symbol of age-long endurance, to offer some Ligh sacrifice ef 
thanksgiving or supplication. The solemn height of the monument, its 
deep simplicity, and the absence of any vulgar and practical use, all 
atrengthen its effect upon Adam and Eve, and lead them to interpret it 
by a purer sentiment than the builders thought of expresging. 

“ Eve, it is a visible prayer,” observes Adam. 

“ And we will pray too,” she replies. 

Let us pardon these poor children of neither father nor mother, for so 
absurdly mistaking the purport of the memorial, which man founded and 
woman finished, on far-famed Bunker Hill. The idea of war is not na- 
tive to their souls. Nor have they sympathies for the brave defenders 
of liberty, since oppression is one pong unconjectured mysteries. — 
Could they guess thatthe green sward on which they stand so peacefully, 
was once strewn with human corpses and purple with their blood, it 
would equally amaze them, that one generation of men should perpetu- 
ate such carnage, and a subsequent generation should triumphantly 
commemorate it. 

With a sense of delight, they now stroll across green fields and alorg 
the margin of a quiet river. Not to track them teo closely, we next 
find the wanderers entering a Gothic edifice of gry stone, where the 
by-gone world has left whatever it deemed wortt 
library of Harvard University. 

No student ever yet enjoyed such solitute and silence as now broods 
within its deep alcoves. Little do the present visitors understand wha: 
opportunities of wisdom are thrown away uponthem. Yet Adam looks 
anxiously at the long rows of volumes, those storied heights of human 
lore, ascending one above another from floor to ceiling. He takes up a 
bulky folio. It opens in his hands, as if spontaneously to impart the 
spirit of its author to the yet unworn and untainted intellect of the fresh- 
created mortal. He stands poring over the regular volumes of mystic 
characters, seemingly in studious mood; for the unintelligible thought 
upon the page has a mysterious relation to his mind, and makes itself 
felt, aa it were a burthen flung upon him. He is even painfully perplex- 
ed, nnd grasps vainly at he knows not what. Oh, Adam, it is too soon, 
too aoon by at least five thousand years, to put on spectacles, and busy 
yourself in the alcoves of a library ! , 

““Whet can this be?” he murmurs at last. “ Eve, methinks nothing 
is 80 desirable as to find out the mystery of this big and heavy object 
with its thousand thin divisions. see! it stares me in the face, as if it 


were about to speah !”’ 


y ot record, in the rich 
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Eve, by a feminine instinct, is dipping into a volume of fashionable po- 
etry, the production of certainly the most fortunate of earthly bards, since 
his lay continues in vogue when all the great masters of the lyre have 
passed into oblivion. But let not his ghost be too exultant! The 
world’s one lady tosses the book upon the floor, and laughs merrily at 
her husband's abstracted mien. ‘ - 

‘¢My dear Adam,” cries she, “you look pensive and dismal! Do 
fling down that stupid thing; for even if it should speak, it would not 
be worth attending t Let os talk with one another, and with the sky, 
and the green earth, and its trees and flowers, : 
ter knowledge than we can find here 


They will teach us bet- 


“It would be better to sit | sigh. 





“ Well, Eve, perhaps you are right,’ replies Adam, with a sort o 
“Still, I cannot help thinking that the interpretation of the rid- 
dies amid which we have been wandering all day long might here be dis- 
covered.” 

‘Tt may be better not to seek the interpretation,” persists Eve. ‘ For 
my part, the air of this place does not suit me. If you love me, come 
away !”’ 

She prevails, and rescues him from the mysterious perils of the libra- 
ry, Happy influence of woman? Had he lingered there long enough to 
obtain a clue to its treasures,—as was not impossible, his intellect being 
of human structure, indeed, but an untransmitted vigor and acuteness,— 


| had he then and there become a student, the annalist of our poor world 





would soon have recorded the downfall of a second Adam. The fatal 
apple of another Tree ef Knowledge would have been eaten. All the 
perversions and sophistries, and false wisdom so aptly mimicking the 
true; all the narrow truth, so partial that it becomes more deceptive 
than falsehood ; all the wrong principles and worse practice, the perni- 
cious examples and mistaken rules of life; all the specious theories, 
which turn earth into cloud-land, and men into shadows; all the sad ex- 
petience, which it took mankind so many ages to accumulate, and from 
which they never drew a moral for their future guidance—the whole 
heap of this disastrous lore would have tumbled at once upon Adam’s 
head. There would have been nothing left for him, but to take up the 
already abortive experiment of life, where we had dropped it, and toil 
onward with it a little further. 

But, blessed in his ignorance, he may still enjoy a new world in our 
worn-out one. Should he fall short of good, even as far as we did, he 
has at least the freedom—no worthlpss one—to make errors for himself. 
And his literature, when the progress of centuries shall create it, will be 
no intcrminably repeated echo of our own poetry, and reproduction of 
the images that were moulded by our great fathers of song and fiction, 
but a melody never yet heard on earth, and intellectual forms unbreathed 
upon by our conceptions. Therefore let the dust of ages gather upon 
the volumes of the library, and, in due season, the roof of the edifice 
crumble down upon the whole. When the second Adam’s descend- 
ants shall have collected as much rubbish of their own, it will be time 
enough to dig into our ruins, and compare the literary advancement of 
two independent races. 

But we are looking forward too far. It seems to be the vice of those 
who have a long past behind them. Ye will return to the new Adam 
and Eve, who, having no reminiscences, save dim and fleeting visions of 
a pre-existence, are content to live and be happy in the present. 

The day is near its close, when these pilgrims, who derive their being 
from no dead progenitors, reach the cemetery cof Mount Auburn. With 
light hearts—for earth and sky now gladden each other with beauty— 
they tread along some winding paths, among marble pillars, mimic tem- 
ples, urns, obelisks, and sarcophagi, sometimes pausing to contemplate 
these fantasies of human growth, and sometimes to admire the flowers 
wherewith kind Nature converts decay to loveliness. Can Death, in the 
midst of his old triumphs, make them sensible that they have taken up 
the heavy burthen of mortality, which a whole species had thrown down? 
Dust kindred to their own has never lain in the grave. Will they then 
recognize, and so soon, that Time and the elements have an indefeasible 
claim upen their bodies? Not improbably, they may. There must have 
been shadows enough, even amid the primal sunshine of their existence, 
to suggest the thought of the soul’s incongruity with its cireamstances.— 
They have already learned that something is to be thrown aside. The 
idea of Death is in them, or not far off. But were they to choose a sym- 
bol for him, it would be the Butterfly soaring upward, or the bright An- 
gel beckoning them aloft, or the Child asleep, with soft dreams visible 
through her transparent purity. 

Such a Child, in whitest marble, they have found among the monu- 
ments of Mount Auburn. 

“Sweetest Eve,’ obserres Adam, while hand in hand they contem- 
plate this beaatiful object, “ yonder sun has left us, and the whole world 
is fading from our sight. Let us sleep, as this lovely little figure is sleep- 
ing. Our Father only knows, whether what outward things we have 
pos:essed to-day are to be snatched from us for ever. But should our 
earthly life be leaving us with the departing light, we need not doubt 
that another morn will find us somewhere benesth the smile of God. T 
ferl that He has imparted the boon of existence, never to be resumed.” 

‘* Ane no matter where we exist,” replies Eve, “for we shall always 
be together.” 

$$ 

Visirs ro Turkisn Dicstrartes.—Daring the Marquis of Len’on- 
dery’s sojourn in Constantinople, he visited several dignitaries of the 
Empire, and has given us a skeich of the attending incidents. 

Redschid Pasha appointed to see the Marquis at three o'clock, d /a 
Turque—which, as those Orientals always count from the sunset, means 
eight o'clock in the evening. 

He was led in a kind of procession to the Minister, received in the 
customary manner, had the customary conversation cn Constantinople, 
England, the war, &c. Then, a dozen slaves entered, and universal 
smoking began. When the cabinet was so full of smoke that one could 
hardly see, the attendants returned, and carried away the pipes. Then 
came a dropping fire of conversation, then coffee ; then sherbet, which 
the guest pronounced good, and thought the most agreable part of the 
ceremonial. The Minister spoke French fluently, and, after an hour's 
visit, the ceremony ended—the pasha politely attending his visitor threugh 


the rooms. The next visit was to Achmet Pasha, who had been in Eng- 
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land at the time of the Coronation—had been ambassador at Vienna for 
seme years—spoke French tluently—was a great friend of Prince and 
Princess Matiernich, and, besides all this, had married one of the Sul- 
tan’s sistera. The last honor was said to be due to his immense wealth. 
It seems that the “ course of true love” does not ran more smoothly in 


Turkey than elsewhere—for the young lady was stated to be in love with | 


the commander-in-chief, an older man, but possessing more character.— 
Achmet was now Minister of Commerce, and in high favor. He kept 
his young wife at his country-house, and she had not been seen since her 
marriage. When asked permission for ladies to visit her, he always de- 
ferred it till ‘next spring, when,” said he, “ she will be civilized.” The 
third nocturnal interview was more picturesque—it was with the young 
Sultana’s flame, the Seraskier, (commander-in chief.) His residence is 
at the Porte, where he has one of the splendid palaces. 

You enter an immense court, with his stables cn one side, and his, harem 
on the other. A regiment of guards was drawn up at the entrance, and 
two companies were stationed at the lower court. The staircase was 
filled with soldiers, slaves, and attendants of different nations. I saw 
Greeks, Armenians, Sclavonians, Georgians, al! in their native costume ; 
and dark as were the corridors and entrance, by the flashes of my flam- 
beaux through the mist, the scene struck me as much more grand and 
imposing than the others. The Seraskier is a robust, soldier-like man, 
with a fierce look and beaid, and an agreeable smile. The Minister 
was peculiarly polite, and showed him through the rooms and the war 
department, exhibiting, amongst the rest, his military council, composed 
of twenty-four officers, sitting at that moment. They were of all ranks, 
and chosen, as it was said, without any reference to qualification, but 
simply by favor. The Turks sti!l act as oddly as ever. A friend of the 
Marquis told him, that he had lately applied to the Seraskier 10 promote 
& young Turkish officer. A few days after, the officercame to thank him, 
and said, that though the Seraskier had not given him the command of a 
regiment, he had given him “the command of a ship.”” The true won- 
Ger is, that the Turks have either ships ot regiments. But there is a 
fine quantity of patronage in this department—the number of clerks alone 
being reckoned at between seven and eight hundred. 


The interview with the Sultan was the last, and was interesting and 
characteristic. The Marquis had naturally expected te find him in the 
midst of pomp. Instead of all this, on entering a common French car- 
peted room, he perceived, on an ordinary little French sofa, the sovereign, 
cross-legged and alone; two small sofas, half-a dozen chairs, and several 
wax-lights, were all the ornaments of this very plain saloon. But the 
Sultan was diamonded all over, and fully made amends for the plainness 
of his reception room. As to his person, Abdul-Mebjid is a tall sallow 
youth of nineteen or twenty, with a long visage, but possessing fine eyes 
por A Spe, so that, when his face is lighted up, it is agreeable and 
spiritual. 

— 


An Ixcipest purine THe Fresca Revoivtios.—During the early 
part of the French Revolution, ere the Reign of Terror had reached its 
height; when society had still some shape and form; when the deaths or 
trials of the Royal family were not even anticipated; when the distur- 
bances, though daily, frightful, and sanguinary, were yet but child’s play 
in comparison with what was to follow,—and the aristocrats still believed 
al] would end well, they, under this impression, still continued from time 
to time those displays of wealth and elegance for which Paris, up to that 
period, had been so renowned. Balls, banquets, petit soupers, followed 
each other in gay succession, gathering together the noble and the lovely, 
and made radiant by the light of eyes, soon to be quenched in tears, or 
closed for ever. The crisis, however, was approaching ; the large as- 
semblies became less frequent; the carriages of the nobility and clergy, 
and of all connected with the court and aristocratic party, were invaria 
bly saluted with yells, curses, and execrations, and even attacked with 
stones. It became at length unsafe to venture to the reunions at each 
other’s houses, except on foot or in hired vehicles. 


A grand ball was to take place at the Hotel de M——. Six hundred 
of the elite were expected; many had arrived in safety, some because 
they were in a sort of disguise, traversing the streets in public carriages, 
or without their liveried attendants; some because their arms and equip- 
ages were unknown to the populace; and a few because, though known, 
they were not obnoxious to them. 

he Marquis Leotand possessed large estates, a fine hotel in a gloomy 
suburban street, a high command in the army: he was of great weight 
with the party of the state, and claimed respect from all; he was of un- 
blemished character, ancient family, high connexion} he was proud, 
brave, and honorable. [have said he was proud, and in this instance he 
showed his pride by refusing to stoop to the necessary precautions: “He 
would not,” he said, “go to the house of his friend like a felon flying 
from justice ; as to that miserable rabble, not one of them would dare to 
tuuch him!’’ He seemed to think the deep contempt and scorn of bis 
own heart must wither those who encountered it. Accordingly, in his 
splendid coach, drawn by its four black horses, with all its proud embla- 
zonry, and gay accompaniments of liveried footmen and torch-bearers, he 


proceeded at a rapid pace through the streets of Paris towards the scene | 


of festivity. 

The carriage whirled along, surrounded by a blaze ef light, the smoky 
glare of the torehes showed but tov plainly the splendor of the trappings, 
the pomp of heraldic bearing, the magnificent costume of the attendants, 
and the gleam of jewels from within. Still it passed on, though not 
without many a howling curse, a3 the mob parted before its fiying steeds, 
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} then closed again behind it, only to follow its track with loud execrationa, 
| and occi ionallya random stone, or handful of mud. At last, on emerging 
| from the qniet suburban streets into the crowded thoroughfares, they 

found the.« progress sensibly impeded ; the mob, like a tossing sea, rolled 
| from sic Yo side, dashing against the horses, swaying by the impulse of 
their weight the cariiege, which still struggled onwards, as the waves 
sway the storm-tossed vessel. The horses reared and planged, the coaeh- 
man lashed them on, the terrified lackeys clung to the vehicle, the Mar- 
quis Leotand lowered the blinds, and the strong light from the lamp over 
the door of a privace house shewed the surrounding multitude his stern 

profile and haughty brow charged with a heavy frown. In an instant, the 
| horses’ heads were seized, the coachman dragged trom his seat, and a 
| dozen bands stretched forth to tug at the silver door-handle ; the closing 
of the blinds had, however, checked the opening of the door for a time— 
the assailants pulled in vain. Suddenly a hand, fair and small, let down 
the blind, and as it fel’, the carriage door flew open, and the steps were 
lowered ; a form, lovely as an angel, ros2 from the furthermost corner of 
the coach, and filled the entrance with a glory of perfect beauty and ex- 
treme magnificence. The crowd fell buck, leaving a ting of open space 
at the foot of the steps, and directly under the blazing lamp. Into this 
ring—this ring of savage faces and uncouth forms—that creature of an- 
other world descended ; it was Madeline, the daughter— the only daugh- 
ter—of the widowed Marquis. Her father, who had striven in vain te 
detain her, leaned forward from the carriage, his straining eyes fixed 
upon her, his countenance expressing the deepest anxiety. For a mo- 
ment all was suspence and silence ; her voice, high and clear, broke the 
spell :-— 

“Gentlemen, why are we thus detained ?”—then clasping her hands 
and bending towards them in a supplicating attitude—“ Oh, gentlemen, 
allow us to pass in peace; we have done you no harm, and it was but 
this morning my father distributed to forty poor families corn and wood 
sufficient for a week’s consumption ; for the sake of that good action, 
suffer us to pass now ?” 


A wild shout of applause burst from the crowd; the leaders pressed 
forward, presenting their huge, coarse hands, and bowing grotesquely 
over the delicate fingers she laid in theirs. They handed her into the 
carriage; they allowed the coachman to resume his seat; they released 
the horses, nay, " even preceded the equipage, till it entered the 
court-yard of the Hotel de M , and there left it in safety, with its 
freight of beauty, spirit, and wealth—its untold wealth of jewels, its yet 
richer burden uf unmatched loveliness and high nobility. 

This act of homage to the power of mind and the charms of person was 
one of the last gleams of generosity that lightened the entrance into that 
pitof horrors—that woful first French Revolution: the days of the Princess 
Lamballe were yet tocome! 

——<=—— 


Tue Turks anp THe Europeans Contrasted.—The Turks never 
improve any thing. The distinction between them and the Europeans 
is, that the latter think of conveniences, the former only of luxuries ; the 
Turks, for example, build handsome pavilions, plant showy gardens, and 
erect marble fountains to cool them in marble halls. But they never 
| mend a high road—they never even make one. Now and then a bridge 
is forced on them by the necessity of having one, or being drowned ; but 
they never repair that bridge, nor sweep away the accumulated abomi- 
mination in their street, nor de any thing that it is possible to leave 
undone. 

One extraordinary circumstance strikes the stranger, that but one sex 
seems to exist in Constantinople proper; the dress of the women gives 
no idea of the female furm, and the whole population seems to be male. 
The masses of people are dense, and among them the utmost silence in 
| general prevails. About seven or eight at nigh. the streets are cleared, 
| and their on'y tenants are whole host of growling, hideous dogs; or « 
| few Turks gliding about with paper lanterns; these, teo, being the only 
| lights in the street, if streets they are to be called, which are only nar- 
| row passes, through whieh the vehicles can scarcely move. 
| 
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Every thing in Turkey is unlike any thing in Europe. In the bazar, 
| instead of the rapid sale and dismissal in our places of traffic, the Turk- 
ish dealer, in any case of value, invites the applicant into his shop, 
makes him sit down, gives him a pipe, smokes him into familiarity— 
hands him a cup of coffee, and drinks him into confidence; in short, 
treats him as if they were a pair of ambassadors appointed to dine and 
| bribe each other—coiverses with and cheats him. 
During the Ramazan, (a religious festival,) no Turk eats, drinks, of 
even smokes, from sunrise to sunset; thus the Turk is a harder faster 
than the pd; ist. A* the moment the sun geesdown, however, the Turk 
rushes to his meal and his pipe, “not eating but devouring, not inhaling 
| but wallowing in smoke.” At the Bajazet colonnade, where the prinet- 
| pal Turks rash to enjoy the night, the lighted coffee houses, the vaiieties 
| ef costume, the eager crowd, and the illumination of myriads of paper 

lanters, maes a seene that revives the memory of Oriental tales.—Lord 
Londonderry s Constantinople. 


A new microscope has been exhibited at the Polytechnic Institution, 
the powers of which are said to surpass all previous instruments. Ic 
consists of six powers. The second magnifies the wings of the locust to 
twenty-seven feet in length. The fourth, the sting of the bee to twenty- 
seven feet. By the sixth, each lens in the eye of a fly is so magnified, 
that it appears to be fourteen inches in diameter; and a human hale 
eighteen inches in diameter, or four feet in circumference 
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THE DREAM OF LORD NITHSDALE. | 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
[Lord Nithsdale, as is well known, was condemned to death for his 
peas yation in the Rebellion of 1715. By the exertions of his true- | 
arted wife, Winifred, he was enabledto escape from the Tower of Lon- 
don on the night before the motning appointed for his execution. The 
lady herself—noble soul!—has related, in simple and touching language, 
in a letter to her sister, the whole circumstances of her lord's escape.— 
‘The letter is preserved in the Appendix to “‘ Cromek’s Remains of Niths- 
dale and Galloway Song,” page 313 to 329—London, 1310. } 


“ Farewell to thee, Winifred, dearest and best! } 
Farewell to thee, wife of a courage so high!— j 
Come hither, and nestle again in my breast, 

Come hither, and kiss me again ere I die!— 
And when I am laid bleeding and low in the dust, 
And yield my last breath at a tyrant’s decree, 

Look up—be reasign’d—and the God of the just 


Will shelter thy fatherless bairnies and thee ! 


She wept on his breast, but, ashamed of her tears, 
She dash’d off the drops that ran warm down her cheek ; 
“ Be sorrow for those who have leisure for tears— 
O pardon thy wife that her soul was so weak! 
There is hope for us still, and 1 will not despair, 
Though cowards and traitors exult at thy fate; 
I'll show the oppressors what woman can dare, 
I'll show them that love can be stronger than hate!”’ 





Lip to lip, heart to heart, and their fond arms entwined, 
He has kiss’d her again, and again, and again; 
Farewell to thee, Winifred, pride of thy kind, 
Sole ray in my darkness, sole joy in my pain!’ 
She has gone—he has heard the last sound of her tread ; 
He has caught the last glimpse of her robes at the door ;— 
She has gone, and the joy that her presence had shed, 
iAay cheer the sad heart of Lord Nithsdale no more. 


And the prisoner pray'’d in his dungeon alone, 
And thought of the morn and its dreadful array, 
Then rested his head on his pillow of stone, 
And slumbered an hour ere the dawning of day. 
Ab, balm of the weary! Oh, svother of pain! 
That still to the sad givest pity and dole ; 
How gently, oh sleep! lay thy wings on his brain, 
How sweet were thy dreams to his desolate soul ! 


Once more on his green native braes of the Nith, 

He pluck'd the wild bracken, a frolicsome boy ; 
He sported his limbs in the waves of the Frith; 

He trod the green heather in gladness and joy ;— 
In his bonnet a plume, on his bosom a star ; 

He chased the red deer te his mountain abode, 
And track'd the wild roe to its covert afar. 


The vision was changed. In a midsummer night 
He roam'd with his Winifred, blooming and young ; 
He gazed on her face by the moon's mellow light, 
And loving and warm were the words on his tongue 
Thro’ good and thro’ evil he swore to be true, 
And love through all fortune his Winnie alone; 
And he saw the red blush o'er her cheek as it flew, 
And heard her sweet voice that replied to his own 


Once more it has changed. In his martial array, 
Lo, he rides at the head of his gallant young men 
And the pibroch is heard on the hills far away, 
And the clans are ali gather’d from mountain and glen. 
For exiled King Jamie, their darling and lord, 
They raise the loud slogan—they rush to the war. 
The tramp of the battle resounds on the sward— 
Unfuri’d is the banner—unsheathed the claymore ! 


The vision has fled like a sparkle of light, 
And dark is the dream that possesses him now ; 
The morn of his doom has succeeded the night, 
And the damp dews of death gather fast on his brow 
He hears in the distance a faint muffled drum, 
And the low sullen Loom of the death-tolling bell; 
The block is prepared, and the headsman is come, 
And the victim, bareheaded, walks forth from his cell. — 


No! No! ’twas a vision! his hour was not yet, 
And waking, he turn'd on his pallet of straw, 
And a form by his side he could never forget, 
By the pale misty light of a taper he saw. 
“?Tis 1! ‘tis thy Winifted !"—softly she said, 
*€ Arouse thee, and follow—be buld, never fear ! 
There was danger abroad, but my errand has sped, 
I promised to save thee—and jo! [am here !” 


He rose at the summons, and little they spoke, 
The gear ofa lady she place d on his head 4 











She cover'd his limbs with a womanly cloak, 
And painted his cheeks of a maidenly red. 

‘One kiss, my dear lord, and begone!—and beware! 
Walk softly—I follaw!” Oh guide them, and save, 

From the open assault, from the intricate snare, 
Thou, Providence, friend of the good and the brave ! 


They have pess’d unsuspected the guard at the cell, 
And the sentinel band that keep watch at the gate; 
One peril remains—it is past—all is well! 
They are free; and her love has proved stronger than hate 
They are gone—who shall follow ?—their ship’s on the brine, 
And they sail unpursued to a far friendly shore, 
Where love and content at their hearth may entwine, 
And the warfare of kingdoms divide them no more. 


FF 


Catcuine Trout in Inetanp —To those who are fond of trout-fish- 
ing, let me relate a morning’s sport, which will make their fingers itch te 
handle the rod, and cast a fly where such fish abound. Although the 


| scene of action was eeveral miles by water from my barracks, and although 


I was detailed as a memter of a court-martial, I could not resist attempt- 
ing to encore my last exploits on the lake; and, therefore, at day-light [ 
started off in my boat to my favorite isles. After having been tolerably 
successful in hand-fishing, [ was determined, like a good soldier, not to 
fail in appearing ‘“‘at the place of parade or rendezvous,”’ and I therefore 
prepared to return homewards, and exchange my unshackled thoughts 
and loose garments for the staid countenance and close- fitting habiliments 


| of warfare. Seating myself, therefore, in the stern of the small craft, [ 


directed my attendant to pull gently, in order that I might troll over the 
ground, to which time would not allow me to do full justice. Scarcely 
had we thus aacomplished a few yards, ere the reel was whirled round 
like lightning, and, springing up, I felt, and followed with my eyes my 
long-extended line, at the end of which I saw a noble fish. The boat 
was speedily directed towards him; and, after a short attention to his 
immediate wants, and a few gentle hints not to exert himself unnecessa- 
rily, I contrived to pacify the floundering and astonished inhabitant of 
the water, sufficiently to allow me to examine my watch for the regula- 
tion of future preceedings. Finding that the tell-rale of Time's flight in- 
dicated that the period remaining would only just suffice for the passage 
across the lake, I desired the boatman to pull cautiously, to enable me to 
guide my unwilling acquaintance in the path we were taking through his 
bicthright, and thus to diminish his strength, which I feared might other- 
wise be too pewerful for my slight line. After leading the prisoner, 
nolens volens, across half the lake, and thinking it high time that he 


| should change his element, T prepared for the final encounter, directing 


my attendant to have the gaff in readiness, and strike the fish firmly be- 
fore he attempted to ratse him into the boat. Walton, himself, could 
not, in a more orthodox and scientific manner, have brought the’ trout 
within range of the instrument, which, bouying him up, was to have low- 
ered his hupes; but, alas! in this instance mine fell to zero, and his were 
elevated conversely high; for the awkward executioner missed his mark, 
and frightened the intended prey, who dashed right under the boat — 
Determined not to give in, and finding of course, that in such a position 
everything depended on my right guod rod, (N.B.—manufactured by 
myself out of a lancewood gig shaft,)—for my reel could not revolve to 
a rod bent nearly double, with the casting line home to the point of it,— 
T allowed my enraged antagonisc to take the rod into his own element, I, 
with my arm under water, passing it below the stern of the boat, with 
he point in the direction he was rushing to. Verily, I almost fancy L 


| again hear and fee! the burring sound of my well-tried reel, and again 


see the disappointed fish show me his nose, some thirty yarde off, as well 
hooked as ever. No time was lost in endeavoring to wipe off this stain 
on the dexterity of my gaffing attendant; but, as ifto try my piscatorial 
juality of patience, the inexperienced and clumsy man actually enacted 
the same part which he had previously performed with such unqualified 
lisapprobation. Practice, however, makes perfect; and his encore found 
me quite prepared to ditfo my former fortunate efforts, and again did L 
sbtain a similar result. 

Wearied at length with his fruitleas exertions to escape from his perse- 

‘ting adversaries, the exhausted fish yielded himself to his fate, and 
waited passively on the surface of the lake to receive the barb, which, 
for the third and last time, contrived to penetrate his unresisting and 
juivering skin.—Unailed Service Journal. 

er 


History or A Canco or Corros Goons.—The Commercial Adver- 
tiser relates some curious particulars relative to a cargo of cotton goods, 
which were manufactured in Massachusetts, and sent to New York for a 
market. Here they were sold to the far West, in which direction they 
were shipped, by the way of New O:leans. Thence they were transfer- 
red to one of the steamers of the mighty Mississippi. Arriving at the 
contluence of the Missouri, the goods were sent up the latter river, more 
directly tothe Rocky Mountains. Having proceeded five hundred miles 
up the Missouri, the steamer was snagged and sunk. An agent of the 
underwriters was despatched thither, to lock after the cargo; the cottons 
were recovered from the water; hung up to dry upon the trees and 
spread upon the prairies; repacked into bales; and sent back to New 
Orleans, and thence to New York fora market! At the time we are 
writing these same goods are placarded at the retail shops in Grand and 
Cana! street 
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USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. READ! MARK! LEARN! 
PRIVATE TUITION. 


We have always advocated the dissemination of useful knowledge with 
a view to the promotion of morality. By useful knowledge we mean, the 
length of the tails, ears, and snouts of various animals, the distance be- 
tween the earth and Georgium Sidus, the way to make pins and needles, 
and the like sort of information, from which we derive so much assis- 
tance in the daily transactions of life, such incitements to virtue, and 
such comfort and support in the hour of trial. 

Va:iows modesin which we might contribute to the destultification and 
good of our fellow creatures, have occurred tous ; of these we will instance 
a few, just to see what our readers will think of them. 

lt has occurred to us, in the first place, that many a mind might be ad- 
vantageously stimulated to reflection, by truths not exactly novel, but 
newly put. For example, 

“ WATER. 

“* Water is a natural production for which we are principally indebted 
to pumps. It is found in large quantities in long hollows er channels in 
the earth, denominated rivers, which communicate with a great hole or 
cavity, commonly called a sea. Sea water is salt—because it is : this, 
at least, is the opinion of the cleverest chemists. River water is for the 
most part fresh, though it often containa a deal of mud, and is sometimes 
much polluted with dead cats and other impurities, especially in the 
neighborhood of large towns. Moreover, it is occasionally impregnated 
with cocculus indicus and lime ; but the admixture is artificial, and usu- 
ally perpetrated by poachers with an eye to trout. Water is also met 
with in inland fresh water seas or lakes, of the largest of which the Ser- 
pentine, viewed through the grand imaginative microscope, will give an 
excellent idea. It is likewise contained in a smaller sort of lake called 
ponds, of which there are various kinds, as fish-ponds, mill-ponds, horse- 
ponds ; so that each of these is a sort of a kind of a lake. It abounds 
too, in gutters, puddles, and sinks, wherein, however, it seldom exists in 
a perfectly pure state. [n little pearly gems called dew-drops, it adorns 
“‘ the rose ona summer’s morning,” and also the cabbage, the cauliflower, 
and vegetable world in general. Rain is water, even when it rains cats 
and dogs ; hail, snow, and ice, are confections of the same fluid. 

“‘ Water, holding in solution chloride of sodium, and a few other things 
is eliminated by the lachrymal gland of the human eye, in the shape of 
tears. Philosophers have calculated that the quantity of water which 
has been produced in this way since the beginning of the world, would 
suffice for another deluge. Tear-water may readily be obtained by a very 
pretty experiment. Take a small boy without friends, and pinch him 
hard by the ear, till he cries. Or serve a writ on a poor widow, or trifle 
with the affections of a young lady. 

“« Water, in combination with soap, especially the Brown Windsor va- 
riety of that substance, has strong abstergent properties ; this truth, 
though generally known, is not so universally acted on as it ought to be. 
In some climates water is the principal beverage of man, and in this 
country it is largely consumed in the unmixed state in gaols and union- 
workhouses. In private dwellings, however, and taverns, where hydro- 
phobia generally prevails more or less, it is for the most part qualified by 
alcohol of various kinds, sugar, and sometimes lemon. It enters into the 
composition of beer, and often much too largely, particularly when that 
liquor is fetched by a boy, who, in returning with it to the public house, 

passes near @ pump. 








fore, that knowledge is equally useful morally, whether real or imagina- 
ry, provided people know no better. Would the foregoing piece of mi- 
neralogy be less likely to make a mechanic eschew gin and leave off beat- 
ing his wife than a paragraph in the Penny Magazine ?— Punch. 
LL  — — 

AMERICAN AmMBassaDORS.—A man who receives £11,000 a year to 
show hospitality and exhibit state, ought to do both. But there is ano- 
ther and a much more important point for the nation to consider. Why 


| should £11,000 a year be given to any ambassador at Vienna, or at any 


other court of the earth? Or what is the actual result, but to furnish, 
in nine instances out of ten, a splendid sinecure to some man of power- 
ful interest, without any, or but slight, reference to his faculties? Or is 
there any necessity for endowing an embassy with an enormous income 
of this order, to provide dinners and balls, and a central spot for the 


| crowd of loungers who visit their residences, or to do actual mischief by 


alluring these absentees from their own counuy? We see no possible 
reason why the whole ambassadorial establishment might not be cut 
down to salaries of fifteen hundred a year. Thus, men of business would 
be employed, instead of the relatives of our cabinets; yo ater | 
would not be an essential of diplomacy; the ambassador’s house w 

not be a centre for all the ramblers and triflers who preferred a silly and 
lavish life abroad to dving their duty at home; and a sum of much more 
than a hundred thousand pounds a year would be saved to the country. 
Jonathan acts the only rational part on the subject. He gives his am- 
bassador a sum on which a private gentleman can live—no more. He 
has not the slightest sense of giving superb feasts, furnishing huge pala- 
ces, supplying all the rambling Jonathans with balls and suppers, or asto- 
nishing John Bull by the tinsel of his appointments. Yet he is at least 
as well served as others. His man is a man of business; his embassy 
is no showy sinecure: his ambassador is no showy sinecurist. The 
office ia an understood step to distinction at home, a the man who ex- 
hibits abilicy here is sure of eminence in return. We have not found that 
the American diplomacy is consigned to mean hands, or inefficient, 
or despised in any country.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 

—=—__ 

Anecpote oF a Doctor.—The following is old; but it has beer 
cooked over by the Boston Gazette ina manner that renders it nearly as 
good as new:—A London physician was dining with an agreeable and 
convivial party in the dog days. An unusual quantity of that exhilerat- 


| ing beverage, champagne, was drunk, and the doctor, almost uncon- 


sciously, became very tipsy. Having left word where he was to dine, 
he was followed and sent for by a lady of rank, who was stated to be 
alarmingly indisposed. He hardly knew what to do, but rape eg 
that the lady and her circle were his most influential patients, so he felt 
compelled, unfit as he was, to go to Square. Arriving in the 
drawing-room, he found the lady in a very disconsolate condition, stretch- 
ed on a sofa. The physician could scarcely stagger across the room, and 
dropping himself into an arm-chair, involuntarily exclaimed, “ Oh, drunk, 
by Jupiter!” This remark seemed to arouse the attention of the lady. 
He then, partly recovering himself, felt the patient’s pulse mechanically, 
and, going to the table, wrote an illegible prescription, which he desired 
might be sent to his chemist, to be made up. Fle then returned home, 





| and went to bed. On awakening in the morning, conscience distressed, 
| and headache distracted him. He imagined that his aberration had been 


“The consumption of water has been much increased of late by | 


Priessnitz and Father Mathew; the former of whom administers it to 
seedy people as ifthey were plants. Whether it is as effectual to throw 
cold water on a disease as it is to throw it on a joke ; whether an inflam- 
mation in a chest and a conflagration in a warehouse are to be extin- 
guished in the same way ; whether county fire offices, and county hospi- 
tals should be consolidated, and the parish doctor should take charge of 
the parish engine—are questions too intricate for discussion here.” 


| 


j 
' 
| 
| 


We have also thought that the inventive faculty might be pressed into | 


the service of the schoolmaster, and that geniuses with a turn for fiction, 
but a distaste for dry study, might thus, for instance, turn their talents to 
account. 

“ TIN. 


“ Tin is a metal much in request, particularly by poor authors. It is 


imported in large quantities from Constantinople, where itis obtained from | 


the bed of the Bosphorous by Christian captives, who go down for the 
purpose in a diving-bell. They bring it up in wicker baskets, and their 
pockets are carefully searched lest they should have fraudulently con- 
cealed any. Tin, however, fresh from the Bosphorus, is not in the state 
in which we commonly see it. It exists in the form of an ore, of which 
there are two species ; one denominated grauwacke, which is grey and 
gritty, the other kiebubs, of a softer consistence, brownish color, and ex- 
haling, when heated, an odor which the curious have compared to that 


of muttoncutlets. These substances are exposed to a strong heat in a | certain great personages they reiterated their proposal and their desires ; 


covered crucible; one with date-stones and yellow ochre, the other with 
pomegranate seeds and mahogany sawdust. The ore is thus reduced, 
and the melted metal is let off by a stop-cock, and runs irto wild boar- 


discovered, and that he should lose a patient among his highest connex- 
ions; in fact, that it might lead to his utterruin. While in this state of 
perplexity, and cursing champagne in the dog-days, his servant brought 
a note with a coronet on the seal. His heart beut violently as he opened 
it, but how agreeably was he relieved on reading as follows:—*‘ Dear 
Doctor B——, Your admirable remedy last night has completely reao- 
vated me. I wish you distinctly to understand, that I do not desire to 
have my complaint mentioned to any one, but enclose you an order on 
Messrs. , bankers, for twenty-five guineas.’ The doctor’s saga- 
city now pointed out the fact, that the lady had been indiscreet with 
champagne in the dog-days as wellas himself; but most keartily didhe 


congratulate his good luck at the turn the affair had taken. 
ec 


Royat Scanpar.—A legitimist journal, which passes for being well- 
informed on the most minute details of what passes at Court, makes the 
following statement :—‘ When it was in contemplation to instal the Duke 
of Nemours as future Regent in the Palace of the Tuileries, it was propo- 
sed to the Duchess of Orleans to yield her apartment to the Duke of 
Nemours, and to remove her Royal Highness to a small apartment in the 





| Pavilion of Flora, close to that occupied by Madame Adelade, the King’s 


skins prepared for its reception, which, with their contents, are known in | 


commerce by the name pigs of tin. The New Tariff is said to have 
nearly doubled the importation of these pigs since it has been in opera- 
tion.”’ 


sieter. This arrangement would have the advantage of giving to the Duke 
de Nemours a more spacious apartment, and would also place the Duch- 
ess Helene and her children under the eyes of Louis Philippe and the 
Queen. This application was first made by a third person, to whom the 
Duchess communicated her refusal. When this fact was made known to 


but the Princess Helene declared plainly, ‘that too many recollections 
connected with her husband had rendered those apartments so dear to 
her that she could not consent to abandon them.’ It was even added, 
and we guarantee this fact, that she would not quit her apartments except 
by force, and by a formal order, but that she expected that her feelings 
would be spared that shock. This determined language had the desired 


| effect, and the Duchess of Orleans occupies her ancient apartments. The 
Now if any philosopher should object, that the above is a tissue of | Duke de Nemours continues to be as reserved and as cold as usual. Av 
nonsense from beginning to end, let him reflect, that the progress of dis- | demand of 1,000,000f. for the education of the Count de Paris is to be 


covery renders that which is one day science, stuff the next ; aad, there- | made at the meeting of the Chambers.” 
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MORE ABOUT THE CHINESE. 
England is now literally deluged with Chinese literature—in one sense 
among a large mass of trash, received by the last steam-ship, 
we have found but one good article on China. 


CHINESE POLITICS—THE GREAT WALL—CHINESE CUSTOMS—MORALITY | 


—INGENUITY—PRINTING —CIVILIZATION—LIITERATURE — VENERA- 

TION OF OLD AGE, &C. &C. 

The Chinese, though dwelling apart from the rest of the world, appear 
in ancient times to have undergene the sort of rude discipline which 
frequent wars of tribe against tribe supply. When Confucius lived, for 
example (and he died 8. c. 477,) that which is now one enormous em- 
pire was divided into several nations ; having, however, a common ori- 
gin and common manners. By the chiefs or sovereigns of the whole of 
these the philosopher was held in such respect, that his counsels appear 
to have preserved peace among them during the threescore years and 
ten of his public career. But his death gave the signal fora recom- 
mencement of contests, out of which the consolidation of the empire 
gett arose. Accordingly about the year B. c. 240, we find China 

ivided into a predominant sovereignty on the one band, comprehending 
that portion of the present empire which lies to the north of the Great 


Keang ; and on the other, into a swarm of lesser principalities, over which, | 
by degrees, the emperor extended his any Li till finally, in the year of our | 


Lord 260, the lesser states seem to have been absorbed; and China, in 
ite geographical relations, became such as we now find it. 

It is not to be supposed that the Chinese were all this while exempt 
from what we may be permitted to call foreign invasions. The Tartars 
wee in upon them ; indeed, it was to resist their invasions that, 
in 


forth at the end of 2000 years a monument of human labor and ingenuity ; 
which, beginning at the Gulf of Pekin, runs all the way to Western 
Fi Fi space of not fewer than 1500 miles ;—and it is nowhere in 
tuins. But the Chinese wall, like that of Antoninus in North Britain, 
proved but a poor defence against the barbarians whom it was designed 
to exclude. hey learned to surmount it under various leaders, at 
different points and in various ages, till, by and by, incursions which were 
undertaken with a view to plunder ended in the acquisition of dominion. 


The Morgols under Kablai Khan were the first foreigners who won and | 


retained the throne of this extensive portion of the inhabited world. 
They were displaced, in 1366, by a native race, the Mings ; whe, in 
their turn, though not till after a long and fierce war, made way for the 
founder of the present Tartar dynasty. And here it is worthy of remark, 


that in the founders of the —— dynasty there was united, threugh | 


frequent inter-marriages, the bloed of almostall the races by whum the 
throne of China has been filled. The adoption of them, therefore, and 
their followers and descendants, of customs at variance with those of a 
nomadic life, is a circumstance less to be wonderd at than speculators 
on such subjects are apt to imagine. The Manchow Tartars were almost 
as much Chinese in feeling and their native fortresses, as on the plains 


of Nankin ; it is not surprising that they should have become Chinese in | 


more than feeling after they had made themselves masters of the empire. 


The truth, however, is, that the triumph of the Chinese over Tartar | 


customs was much less complete than historians in general represent it 
to have been. Inthe matter of dress, forexample, it was the vanquished 
who gave way to the taste of the conquerors, not the conquerors who 


yielded to the pee of the vanquished ; and so complete has been | 


the triumph of the Tartar over the Chinese costume, that of the latter 
you find no traces exceptupon the stage. Moreover, in points of greater 


importance than the shaving of the head or the arrangement of a pig: | 


tail, the Tartars innovated upon the usages of their new subjects. Under 
their native severeigns the Chinese appear to have coveted rather than 
shunned a free communication in trade and diplomacy with the rest of 
the world. Ho-ty, one of the most distinguished of the Han dynasty, 
sent 4 minister in the year 94, as far as Arabia ; while in the reign of 
Trajan, a victorious Chinese general led his army tothe shores of the 
Caspian. Moreover, in the same reign, namely, a. p. 161, a mission 
proceeded from Rome itself, with a view to draw the connexion between 
the two states closer, and the persons composing it are represented to have 
reashed the Chinese capital ; but, as they returned without having effec- 
ted any thing, and have left no records of their proceedings behind them, 
the mere fact of their voyage (for they went by sea) is all of which we 
can now speak. 

That a portion of the Ten Tribes made their way into China, and are 
distinctly traceable there in the second century before Christ, seems to 
be a fact well established. Their descendants, indeed, are still spoken 
of in the province of Houan, where they principally reside as “ the sect 
that pluck out the sinew ;” and an account which they give of themselves, 
as delivered to us by Pere Gozani, the Jesuit, settles the point of their 
erigin and lineage. From the ancient Chinese, they seem to have sus- 
tained no persecution on account of their religion, or for any other cause. 
Neither was there a disposition manifested to oppose by authority the pro- 
gress of the Gospel in China, either when it was first carried thither by 
the Nestorians so early as the middle of the seventh century, or at a sub- 
sequent period when Innocent IV. sent Giovanni Carpini to superintend 
the affuirs of the church in that quarter. Moreover, Chinese junks used 
to make their way at that time as far as the coast of Malabar. These 
not only traded on liberal terms with the people whose shores they visited, 
but they were the bearers of messages commissioned by the court of Nan- 
kin to invite foreigners to an unreserved commercial intercourse with all 


year B. c. 201, the great wall of China was erected. A stupen- | 
dous fabric it was, a stupendous fabric it still continues to be, standing | 











| the ports of China. It is not, therefure, with the Chinese, but with their 
| Tartar rulers that the blame rests of establishing a restrictive system in 
| trade; and even of the Tartars there were several who broke through 
| the unwise system, though never so effectually as to apply a radical cure 
to the evil. 
The government of the extraordinary people of whom we are writing 
is, and has been from time immemorial, patriarchal. What the father of 
| a family is to his caildren, a mandarin or magistrate of a district is to his 
district; what a mandarin of the first class is to his province, the emperor 
is assumed to be to the whole body of his subjects. Implicit, unques- 
tioning, and cheerful obedience is indeed the one great moral precept 
which, from the first dawn of reason up to the separaticn of the soul from 
the body, is impressed upon the mind of the Chinese ; and so firm is the 
hold which the principle has taken upon all classes, that to act under 
any circumstances in contravention of it seems to be impossible. What- 
ever the magistrate requires to be done, that the people are prepared to 
do at any amount or sacrifice. The whole maritime population once 
abandoned their homes and retired inland, because the government con- 
| ceived that except by making a desert along the margin of the sea, they 
| should not be able to deliver themselves from a band of pirates which 
harrassed them. And we cannot doubt that were a similer mandate 
issued to-morrow, not Canton only, but the entire sea-board from the 
Gulf of Tongquin to that of Ley-Tong, would in like manner be left to us 
desolate. 

The moral sense is among the Chinese far more accurately defined than 
among any other nation of the East. In their dealings with 
they are, indeed, represented as practising chicanery to a frightful extent, 
and as habitual violators of their engagements. But Jet us remember, in 
the first. place, that it is with the very refuse of the Chinese population 
that foreigners for the most part come in contact; and in the next, that 
in these respects the Chinese only follow the example which foreigners 
have too often set them. Among themselves they appear to be honest, 
industrious, frugal, temperate, cheerful. They are, moreover, the best 
| educated people on the face of the earth. Out of the countless millions 
that constitue the population of the empire, there is scarcely a man who 
| is not able to read and write sufficiently for the ordinary purposes of life ; 
| and ef other acquirements besides reading and writing a respectable 
| share goes to the very lowest classes. In fact, a Chinese, be his own 
state what it may, is impelled by every conceivable motive to bestow a 
good education upon his son. For not only is this required of him by the 
law, but as there is no hereditary nobility in the empire, place, pay, 
_ honor, rank, authority, are all open to be competed for, and are all given 
as the rewards of intelligence and learning. 

Of the great ingenuity of the Chinese in most of the arts of civilized 
life, it is impossible to speak too highly. The art of printing was known 
and practised among them full five hundred years before its invention in 
Europe. They do not, it is true, make use of leaden types, and their 
| system of composing differs, of course, essentially from ours. But their 

wooden frames serve all the purposes of the very best stereotype ; and 
they multiply books through the means of such types with astonishing 
rapidity. In like manner, their manufactures in silk, porcelain, cotton, 
and even in iron, are ingenious and beautiful in the extreme. They 
make no use, it is true, of linen or even ef calico in their apparel ; they 
wear no shirts, neither are their beds supplied with sheets, or their tables 
with table-cloths. But the silken garments which are universally worn 
in summer, and the furs in v hich the higher orders shroud themselves in 
winter, are at once of excellent texture and of great value. The latter 
constitute one of the principal imperts both by sea and land into China. 
The Chinese are not only a civilized, but in their own way a refined 

| people. They have some odd customs, such as wearing the hat asa mark of 
respeet in the presence of a superior, cleaning the soles of their shoes with 
whitening, placing the honored guest on the left hand; but in the main 
they are to the full as attentive to what they regard as the elegancies of 
life as the natives of any of the most cultivated nations of Europe. In 
this respect, indeed, they differ’ essentially from the inhabitants of the 
west, that among them fashions and usages never vary. The style of 
dress in which the Chinese arrays himself at the present hour was adopt- 

_ ed by his forefathers many generations back ; and any attempt to innovate 
| upon it, if it were not put down by the strong arm of the law, would in- 
evitably bring public scorn upon its author. Nor is it in reference ex- 
clusively to such subjects as these—to the cut of their garments, to the 
furnishing of their apartments, to the architecture of the houses them- 
selves, or to any other point connected with private life, that public 
opinion exercises among the Chinese a great and salutary influence. The 

| government itself, however despotic in theory, pays in the system of its 
| Operations extreme deference to this principle, while the people manifest 
| their respect for it in the most open and undiaguised manner. A striking 
| example of what we are now saying is given in Mr. Davis's valuable 
work, The Chinese. He tells us, that owing to the peculiar organiza- 
tion of society in Canton, the place is proverbial throughout China for 
the loose morality both of its rulers and merchants ; yet that, even there, 

a strictly just and conscientious mandarin goes not without his reward.— 

Such an one, not many years ago, obtained the government of the pro- 

vince. He would neither accept presents from the Hong merchants, nor 

shut his eyes to their knavery; and when the time came for his makiag 
room for a successor, the entire population of the city turned out to do 
him honor. They clothed him in a robe of many brilliant colors; they 
pulled off his boots as he was going to enter his sedan, supplied him with 

a new pair, and kept the old ones asa relic. Nor was it in the city 

, alone that the feeling shewed itself. At every town and villege through 
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the same thing occurred ; and some scores of pairs of boots laid up as 
relics in some scores of different places, bear testimony to his worth, and 
to the respect which it procured for him. 

The houses of the Chinese are in their own way both handsome and 
commodious. Travellers describe those belonging to the upper classes 
as very similar in their form and style of architecture to the habitations 
discovered at Pompeii ; for they are generally built in a sort of quadran- 
gie, and have the winduwa to look out upon the interior of the square.— 
They are, however, larger than the Roman houses, that is to say, they 
cover & more extended space, though they never rise in height above two 
stories from the ground; and their internal arrangements, not less than 
the style of their furnitare, seem to be peculiar. Yeu find, for example, 
under a common roof, saloons, sleeping-chambers, pleasure-gardens, arti- 
ficial lakes, rocks, woods, and kitchens. They have chairs, heavy and 
high-backed, which they cover with silk hangings or scarlet cloth; and 
their living apartments are crowded with ornamental jars, cabinets, and 
spit-boxes. For smoking seems to be as much in vogue with them as 
with the polite circles of North America; and they do what the Yankees 
do not—provide this species of accommodation for their visitors. 

Enormous as the surface extent of China is, for it extends full twenty 
degrees in length, and as many in an average breadth, it is still the most 
densely peopled country on the face of the earth. The amount of popu- 
lation has been set down in round numbers at three hundred millions, 
but whether the statement be better than a rude guess is questionable. 
Be this, however, as it may, one fact is indisputable, that the soil is so 
entirely monopolized in providing sustenance for man, that nc space has 
been left, for the support of the larger quadrupeds. The Chinese hor- 
ses are both few in number, and in strength and size diminutive in the 
extreme. There are no pasturages on which to turn out herds, or flocks, 
or beasts of the field. The hog abounds, and is generally eaten; but 
then he is almost as useful in life as in death; for he does duty as a sca- 
venger about the premises of his owner, and is killed and cooked only 
as occasion requires. Dogs, likewise mice, rats, cats, and other vermin, 
all come under thehead of vivres among the Celestials; while fish, which 
abound both along the coast and in the rivers, supply the mass of the 
people with their food. It is curious enough that the potato should not 
have found favor in the sight of the Chinese. But the case isso, though 
of greens and other vegetables they are exceedingly fond, netwithstand- 

ing that rice is their great staple, and their wheat is excellent. 

The great means of internal communication are supplied in China 
by rivers and canals. Of the former there are two, the Yellow River 
and the Yangste Keang, which, in respect to the extent of their course, 
and the volume of water carried down by them to the sea, rank second 
in the known world only to the Amazons and the Mississippi.— 
Of the latter there are multitudes in every direction ; but by far the 
most remarkable is the Cha-ho, or “ River of Flood Gates,” which, com- 
mencing at Lintsing-chow in Shantong, is continued beyond the Yellow 
River, and measures from end to end not less than six hundred geograph- 
ical miles. This prodigious work, worthy to be spoken of in the same 
breath with the Chinese wall, was begun by Kablai Khan, and completed 


which he passed, till he had attained the extreme limits of his district, 








by his immediate successors, and is of such a depth as to float junks of | 
the largest size ; these being equal in their draught of water to an En- | 


glish vessel, of perhaps, three hundred tons burthen. Moreover the 
Imperial Canal serves other and highly beneficial purposes, than by 
affording a pathway across half the breadth of the land. [Into it are 
drained innumerable marshes, the districts adjacent to which are still 
subject to be visited by intermittent fevers, and would, but for the outlet 
= stagnant water which the Canal affords prove absolutely uninhabi- 
table. 





The sedan chair is the sort of carriage which is chiefly used by persons | 
of influence in China. There are, indeed, little wagons for hire, in 


which persons attached to our missions, both in Lord Macartney’s time 
and subsequently, performed part of their journey; but the Chinese 


themselves never have recourse to them unless driven to the last shifts. | 


Neither the chair nor the wagon is however brought into requisition in 
any quarter where a canal or navigable river holds its course unless the 


expedition be one of ceremony, or require a very narrow space of coun- | 


try to be traversed. There are no regular posts in China for the convey- 
ance of letters ; but ponies are kept saddled at appointed stations for 


the convenience of such persons as may be employed in the public ser- | 
vice ; and with one of these each mandarin whom the emperor may hon- | 
or with a despatch is of course supplied. Public carriers for the con- 


veyance of baggage and parcels are, however, to be found every where. 
They are perfectly trustworthy, and are paid by the parties making use 
of them at the rate of eightpence of our money per diem. It is worthy 
of remark that the Chinese authorities issue passports to travellers with 
as much form as such things are managed in Austria or France ; and 
that in all their business transactions they differ less from ourselves than 
we differ from the Spaniards, or the Turks from the Russians. 

The police of China is excellent. So profound, indeed, is the people’s 
reverence for the law and its administrators, that a single policeman will 
find out and arrest a malefactor in the heart of his gang, without incur- 


ring risk or receiving so much as an insult. Some of theirpunishments are | 


severe. They put to death by torture in cases of high treason, and 


strangle the children of the traitor. They apply the lash, likewise, 


and bring men to reason by confinement in the stocks. Yet, upon the 
whole, the law, though exceedingly minute, is not vexatious,—-at least 
to a people who from their infancy are instructed in its requirements, 
and trained up to the observance of them 











In the arts of peace the Chinese are very far advanced. Their litera- 
ture is infinitely superior to that of any other Asiatic nation ; indeed, 
their theatre may be compared not unfavorably with that of ancient 
Greece, and their novels, are some of them capital. In the art of war, 
whether we look to the arming or the organization of their troops, they 
are a thousand years behind all the rest of the world. Neither have they 
the slightest desire to make advances init. Their education is all 
ful. They have a proverbial saying, which sufficiently indicates the 
horror they entertain of a state of strife, whether it be with foreign or 
domestic enemies. ‘‘ Better be a dog in peace, than a man in anarchy.” 
And the universal subserviency of the military to the civil mandarin has, 
of course, a strong tendency to continue the feeling. 

Great deference is paid in China to old age. The emperor himself, 
if a grey-headed suitor approach the throne, will rise to receive him ; 
and as the grey head is honored only because it is an emblem of wisdom, 
learning and acknowledged talent receive the same sort of deference 
every where. We have said elsewhere that in China there is no heredi| 
tary aristocracy. Perhaps the statement ought to be modified ; for the 
relatives of the imperial house enjoy the privilege, throughout all gener- 
ations, of wearing the yellow, or imperial color ; while the descendants 
of a person ennobled continue noble till the fifth generation, each son, 
sinking, however, one step below that on which his father stood. But 
if these be destitute of personal merit, the mere circumstance 
of their le birth avails them little. “ By learning,” says a Chi- 
nese proverb, “the sons of the common people become great ; without 
learning, the sons of the great become mingled with the mass of the 

’ 


It tas now, we believe, been ascertained, beyond the possibility of 
adoubt, that the ideas which used to be cherished respecting the struc- 
ture, and consequent impracticability to foreigners of the Chinese lan- 
gunge, are perfectly groundless. The Chinese, like every other writtea 
tongue, has its alphabet, or primitive characters, or roots, out of tha 
modifications and different arrangements of which all its words arise; 
and these roots, bearing noresemblance whatever to the hieroglyphics of 
ancient t, amount to two hundred and forty, and no more. Two 
hundred of forty radical letters are, it must be admitted, a good round 
number ; rendering the language which is compounded of them the re- 
verse of easy to him who sits down, at middle life, to make himself 
master of it. But it may be mastered, and has been mastered already; 
and, seeing that there are no varieties in it, as far at least as the writter 
character is concerned, the great importance of becoming acquainted 
with it must be felt by every reflecting man. The language of three or 
four hundred millions of human beings is something, in comparison 
with which all our European dialects, yea, even that of ancient Greece 
and Rome, sink into insignificance; for, though the vernacular tongue 
of one Chinese province differ as widely from that ef another as En- 
glish differs from Portuguese, the natives of all employ the same writ- 
ten signs to signify the very same thing. 

—E 


THE SONG OF THE HUMBUGGED HUSBAND. 


She’s not what fancy painted her— 
I'm sadly taken in; 

If sume one else had won her, I 
Should noc have cared a pin. 


I thought that she was mild and good 
As maiden e’er could be; 

I wonder how she ever could 
Have so much humbugg’d me. 


They cluster round and shake my hand— 
They tell me I am blest: 

My case they do not understand— 
[ think that I know best. 


They say she’s fairest of the fair— 
They drive me mad and madder. 
What do they mean by it? I swear, 

I only wish they had her. 


’Tis true that she has lovely locks, 
That on her shoulders fall : 

What would they say to see the box 
In which she keeps them all? 


Her taper fingers, it is true, 
'Twere difficult to match : 

What would they say if they bat knew 
How terribly they seratch ? 


—EE 


Tue Suttay’s Barner is said to be a very important character. Is 
| his shop daily assembles nearly all the dignitaries of the Turkish Empire, 
together with the Sultan himself, who all sit on cushions in grand con- 
clave and conference, while the artiste takes his Majesty by the nose. 
——— 
| Rerative Vatce or Moxey.—In Vienna a thousand pounds is equal 
to twice that sum in England, for any purchases whatever. In France 
_ about the same proportion exists. In Spain, a dollar _will go quite es 
far as a pound stirling in England, if not further, in living or in making 
purchases of any kind. In New York, the difference averages about 
25 per cent. in favor of this country. 
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New-Dork : 
‘SATURDAY. FEBRUARY 11, 1843. 
WHAT WE HAVE TO SAY. 


Next to eating, drinking, loving and meney-making, the 
greatest desire of human beings seems to be to discover the 
lining of each other’s brains; and the great difference between | 
authors and other people seems mainly to consist in the faculty 

; of turning out this lining to the view. But in this same lining | 
there are many plaits, wrinkles and corners which even authors 
scarce think it worth their while to expand, but which, if acci- 
dentally developed, create an interest, either by their correspon- | 
dence with other people’s wrinkles, or by their intrinsic pecu- 
liarity. This is very nearly the history of our comments in two 
preceding papers on the social position of the English authors 
whose writings we are in the habit of quoting, and of our | 
thought, quite accidental, that such information might possibly 
interest our readers, and their admirers. Several of the coun- 
try newspapers, which are excellent pulses of public opinion, 
have paragraphed their approbation, accompanied with a desire 
for farther insight into the penetralia of author life abroad, and 
We can give particulars as to this, such as, truth to say, have 

been oftenest asked of us in conversation. 

Let us see if we can give a sketchy idea of the rise and pro- 
gress of literary celebrity in London; or in other words, the | 
climbing into society, and obtaining of notice by men who 
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by taking a single instance is a very good one, and we will touch 
here and there upon the history of an individual whom we 
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have a calling to Jiterature. Sterne’s method of generalizing | 





know, and who after achieving several rounds of the ladder of 
society, is still we believe slowly making his way upward—or | 
downward. Let us call him Snooks, if you please, for we can- 
not give his real name and still speak as freely as we wish todo | 
of his difficultiesin mounting. Snooks was a Manchester boy 
of good birth, brought up to business—his position at home 
| about equal to that of a merchant’s son in New York. He | 
; began writing verses for the county papers, and at last succeed- 
ed in getting an article into the London New Monthly, and with 
| this encouragement came up tu town to follow literature for a 
livelihood. With a moderate stipend from his father, he lived 
a very quiet life for a couple of years, finding it rather difficult 
to give away his productions, and quite impossible to sell them. 
There was no opening at the same time through which he 
could even make an attempt to get a footing in desirable | 
society. In the third year, he became proof-reader to | 
one of the publishers, and being called upon to write anticipa- 
tory puffs of works he had examined in manuscript, he came 
under the notice of the proprietor of one of the weeklies, and | 
by a lucky chance was soon after employed as sub-editor. This | 
was his first available foothold. It was his business, of 
course, to review new bouks, andas a “ teller” in the bank of 
fame, he was a personage of some delegated importance. | 
His first agreeable surprise was the receipt of a parcel in scent- | 





























ed paper, containing the virgin effusions of a Right Honorable | 
Lady, who ina little note, with her compliments to Mr. Snooks, | 
(for she had inquired the name of her probable critic through mM 
literary friend) begged a notice of her little book, and a call 
from Mr. Snooks when he should have committed hiscriticisms 
' to paper. Snooks was a man of very indifferent personables, 
Bul his hair of an unmitigated red, and his voice of a very hair- 
splitting treble, but he had a violent taste for dress, and a born 
passion for Countesses; and he wrote most unexceptionable | 
poetry that would pass for any body’s in the world, it was so | 
utterly free from any peculiarity. This last quality made him 
















an excellent verse-tinker, and he was the man of all others, best 
suited to solder over the cracks and chasms of Right Honorable 


poetry. He wrote a most commendatory criticism of her La- 
dyship’s book, quoting some passages with here and there an 
emendation of his own, and called at the noble mansion with 
the critique in his pocket. By this bridge of well-born 
vanity, paying the humiliating toll of insincere praise, he cross- 
ed the repelling barrier of aristocratic life, and entered it as the 
necessary incumbrance to her ladyship’s literary fame. Her 
Ladyship was “at home” on Thursday evenings, and Snooks 
became the invariable first comer and last goer away ; but his 
happiness on these Thursday evenings could only be called 
happiness when it was reconnoitred from the distance of Man- 
chester. He went always in an irreproachable waistcoat, fresh 


_ gloves, and varnished shoes, but his social performanees for the 


evening consisted in his first bow to her ladyship, and her la- 


_ dyship’s “how d’ye do, Mr. Snooks.” After this exciting con- 


versation, he became immediately interested in some one of 
the bijour upon the table, striding off from that to look ata 
picture in the corner, or to procure the shelter of a bust upon 
a pedestal, behind which he could securely observe the peo- 
ple so remarkably unconscious of his presence. Possibly, to- 
ward the latter part of the evening, a dandy would level his 
glass at him and wonder how the devil he amused himself, 


_ or some purblind dowager would mistake him for the footman, 


and ask him for a glass of water; but these were his nearest 
approaches to an iatimacy with the set in which he visited. 
After a couple of years of intercourse with the nobility on this 
footing, he becomes acquainted with one or two other noble 
authors, at the same price; frequents their parties in the 


| same way, and having unequivocal evidence (in notes of 


invitation) that he visits at the West End, he now finds 
a downward door open to society in Russell Square. By 
dint of talking authentically of My Lady this and My Lord 


the other, he obtains a vogue at the East End which he could 


only get by having come down from a higher sphere, and 
through this vestibule of aristocratic contempt he descends to 
the highest society in which he can ever be familiar. Mr. 
Snooks has written a novel in three volumes, and considers 
himself fully established as one of the notabilities of London ; 
but a fish out of water is happy in comparison with Saooks 
when in the society of the frends he talks most about, and if 


he were to die to-morrow, these very “ friends” would with 
| difficulty remember any thing but his red head, and the exem- 
_ plary patience with which he submitted to his own society. 


The fact is, that the position ofa mere literary man in England, 
in any circle above that to which he is born, is that of a jackall. 
He is invited for what he contributes to the entertainment of 
the aristocratic lions and lionesses who feedhim. He has nei- 
ther power nor privilege in their sphere. He dare not intro- 
duce e friend, except as another jackall, and it would be for very 
extraordinary reasons, that he would ever name at the tables 
where he is most intimate, his father or mother, wife, sister, 
or brother. The footman, who sometimes comes to him with 


- anote or book, knows the difference between him and the other 


guests of his master, and by an unpunishable difference of man- 
ner makes the distinction in his service. The abandon which 
they feel in his presence, he never feels in theirs, and we doubt 
whether Thomas Moore himself, the pet of the English aris- 


_ tocracy for forty years, ever forgot, in their company, that he 


was in the presence of his superiors, and an object of conde- 
scension. 

Now we have many people in this country, Americans born, 
who are monarchists, and who make noscruple in private con- 
versation of wishing for a defined aristocracy, and other infran- 
gible distinctions between the different classes of society. In 
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the picture they draw, however, they themselves figure as the 
aristocrats; and we must take the liberty, for the moment, of put- 
ting them “ below the salt,” and setting forth a few of their an- 
noyances. Take the best received American in London—your- 
self, forexample, Mr. Reader! You have no fixed rank, and there- 
fore you have nothing to keep you down, and can rise to any 
position in the gift of your noble entertainer. As a foreigner 
you circulate freely, (as many well introduced Americans do) 
through all the porcelain penetralia of the West End. Youare 
invited to dine, we will say with his Grace, the Duke of De- 
vonshire. There are ten or twelve guests, all noble except 
yourself, and when you look round upon the five other gentle- 
men, it is possible that, without vanity, you may.come to the 
conclusion, that in dress, address, spirit and natural gifts, you 
are at least the equal of those around you. Dioner is late in 
being announced, and meantime, as you know all the ladies, 
and are particularly acquainted with the youngest and prettiest, 
you sit down by the latter and promise yourself the pleasure of 
giving her an arm when the doors are thrown open, and sitting 
by her at dinner. The butler makes his appearance at last, 
and the lady willingly takes your arm—when, in steps my 
Lord Flummery, who is a terrible “ spoon,” but undoubtedly 
“ My Lord,” takes the lady from you, and makes his way to the 
dinner-table. Your first thought is to follow and secure a place 
on the other side of her, but still another couple or two are to 
take precedence, and you are left at last to walk in alone, and 
take the seat that is left—perhaps between two men who have 
a lady on the other side. Pleasant—is n’t it? 

Again. You are strolling in Regent-street or the Park with 
an Englishman whose acquaintance you made on your travels. 
He is a man of fortune, and as independent in his character as 
any manin England. On the Continent he struck you as par- 
ticularly high-minded and free from prejudice. You are chat- 
ting with him very intimately when a young nobleman, not re- 
markable for any thing but his nobility, slips hs arm into your 
friend’s and joins the promenade. From that moment, your 
friend gives you about as much of his attention as he does to 


his walking-stick, lets your questions go unanswered, let them | 


be never so clever, and enjoys with the highest zest the most 


remote spoonyosities of my lord. You perhaps, as a stranger, | 


visit in my lord’s circle of society, and your friend doesnot ; but 


he would as soon think of picking my lord’s pocket as of intro- | 


ducing you to him, and, if you begia to think you are Monsieur 
de Trop and say “ good morning,” your friend, who never part- 
ed from you before without making an engagement to see you 
again, gives you a nod without turning his head from his lord- 
ship, and very drily echoes your “‘good morning.” And this, 


we repeat, the most independent man in England will do, for 


he is brought up to fear God and honor a Lord, and it is bred 
in his bone and brain. 

We could give a thousand similar instances, but the reader 
can easily imagine them. The life of a commoner in England 
is one of inevitableand daily eclipse and mortification—nothing 


but the force of early habits and education, making it tolerable | 


to the Englishman himself, and nothing at all making it in any 
way endurable to a republican of any pride or spirit. You na- 
turally say, “ Why not associate with the middle classes, and 
let the aristocracy go to the devil?” but individually sending peo- 
ple to the devil is of no use, and the middle classes value your- 
self and each other, only as your introduction to them is aristo- 
cratic, or as their friends are approvable by an aristocratic eye. 
There is no class free from this humiliating weakness. The 
notice of a lord will at any time take the wind out of your 
sails when a lady is in the case: your tailor will leave you half- 


measured torun to my lord’s cab in the street; your doctor will | 
neglect your fever for my lord’s cold ; your friend will breakfast | 


with my lord though engaged particularly to you, and the out- 
| goings and in-comings, the sayings and doings, the stupidities, 
impudencies, manners, greetings and condescensions of lords 
and ladies, usurp the conversation in all places, and to the in- 
terruption or exclusion of the most grave or personal topics. 
Understand us, we grudge no respect to dignities or authori- 
ties. Even to wealth, as power, we are willing to yield the 
wall. But we say again, that a republican spirit must rebel 
against homage to anything human with which it never can com- 
pete, and in this lies the only distinction, (we fervently hope,) 
which will ever hedge in an American aristocracy. Let who 
will get to windward of us by superior sailing—the richer, the 
handsomer, the cleverer, the stronger, the more beloved and 
gifted—there was fair play at the start, and we will pay defe- 
rence and duty with the promptest. Butno Lords and Ladies, 
Mr. President, if you love us. 


There is no later foréign news than that brought by the Ca- 
ledonia, though one or two Packets have come in and brought 
us papers. Of the domestic news we see nothing particularly 
worthy of more than extract, and the items will be found in 
another column. The public have done talking about the 
Somers case, and wait with patience the proceedings of the 
Court Martial. Of the new publications, “ the London Lancet” 
published at this office is one of the most successful, and the de- 
mand for it is steadily increasing. 

Some of the most saleable and interesting books of the day, 
have been the specific collections of the poetry of particular 
states or cities—the Boston Book and the Portland Book for ex- 
ample. Weare very glad to see that this fashion of a nucleus 
for the crystalization of gems is spreading in ourcountry. The 
Reverend C. W. Everest, a man of taste and talent, is about 
publishing a work to be called “ The Poets of Connecticut,” 
and his field for harvest is one of the ripest and richest. The 
book will be issusd by Messrs. Case, Tiffany & Co., and we 
| predict for it a wide popularity and safe. 
| Numbers five and six of our republication of the Lonpon 
Lancet have beenissued during the present week. The latest 








_ one is published this morning. 

| To the series of popular novels issued in extra numbers of 
_ the Brother Jonathan, we shall soon make some valuable 
| additions. 

| Tue Last or tae Barons, by Bulwer, we may now safely 
| announce as shortly to be published. There is little doubt 
_ but that the Liverpool steamer of the 4th February will bring 
us a copy next week. Two novels by Mr. James, and one by 
Miss Eten Pickerine, are also among our forthcoming works. 

——— 


Opinion or THE Court oF Inquiny UPON THE ExecUTION oN BOARD 
tHe Bric Somens—Tue Court Martiat.—This document presents a 
full and explicit acquittal of Commander Mackenzie,—an ample justi- 
fication, by the Court, of the course which that officer found it necessary 
to pursue in the painful circumstances in which he was placed. Nor 
does the opinion stop here. A high and just encomium is passed = 
Commander Mackenzie, both for his humanity and his bravery. The 
good conduct of his officers is also warmly commended. The Court 
Martial for the trial of Messrs. Mackenzie and Gansevoort is still 

roceeding with the case on board the North Carolina. No new facts 
ve thus far been elicited. 

Tue Somers Mutiny—Case or Warser.—George W. Warner, 
late an apprentice on board the Somers, and who was placed under arrest 
by Commander Mackenzie on the arrival of the brig in this port, in con- 
sequence of a suspicion that he might be privy to Spencer's mutinous 
plot, has, during the week, been brought before two of the Juges of our 
County Courts on writs of habeas corpus. Itappears that a few days 
since Warner became of age, and there being no specific charges against 
him, he thought himself entitled to his freedom in every sense ; hence the 
suing out of the writs. Erom Warner's former good conduct, it would 
| seem that the suspicions against him must be confounded ; and if so, 
| his detention is unjust. From what we have heard of the case, however, 
it is very evident that his bearing towards the officers of the brig has 
not been entirely unexceptionable ; though we do not entertain the re- 
| motest idea that he is capable of harboring a thought favorable to the 





| mutiny. We therefore hope he may obtain his discharge. 
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Winstow on Diseases op THE Bopy anp THE Minv.—To the , 
genera! reader this work will, at least, prove not a little enter- 
taining. Its title might lead to the anticipation of a severe es- 
say, of furmal development and professional technicality—a 
glance at its contents will, however, dissipate such a delusion, 

o The considerate object of its author is, not to give specific in- 
structions regarding the treatment of particular affections, but 
to indicate principles having a reference to what he considers a 
much-negiected department of medicine—the prevention of dis- 
ease. The dozen chapters which he dedicates to this theme 
are about as ingeniously and happily disconnected as the most | 
rambling reader could desire. Commencing “ On Cold,” they | 
jump to the “ Physiology of Death ;” from thence arrive, by a 
certain eccentricity of movement, to the point of “ Malaria,” 
which naturally diverges into “ Longevity.” Longevity sug- 
gests a pneumatical inquiry on the subject of “ Sound,” which | 
resolves itself into what Mrs. Malaprop would designate the 
contagious topic of “ the metaphysics of medicine,” from 
whence the transition is facile to the general subject of “ The 
Wanderings of the Imagination.” The imagination being thus 
abroad, it is but little surprising that it should meander into the 
matter of “ Diet and Dietetics,” although it seems perplexing 
how so cheerful a chapter as this latter should fall into the dis- 
' mals of “ Asphyxia, Drowning and Hanging.” The whole seems 
however, to be appropriately wound up by a conclusive disqui- 
sition on “insanity.” The mode in which all these subjects 
are treated is lively in the extreme, and proceeds upon the prac- 
tical plan of teaching by example. Theories are not heavily 
developed under iis dispensation, nor does analysis drag its 
slow length along, but the former are lightly and gracefully 
thrown out, and illustrated by a most redundant copiousness of 
singular cases, so that the whole book may be taken to repre- 
sent what may be considered that literary desideratun—a me- 
dical romance. Thus, when engaged in the profundities of 
4 the Physiology of Death, Mr. Winslow winds up thus :— 


‘ How deeply interesting is it to contemplate the death-bed scene of 
those whose fame will be imperishable, so long as genius is admired, or 
science, art, and literature cultivated. 

‘ It is said that Haller, the great physiologist, died feeling his pulse. 
} When be found that he was almost gone he turned to his brother physi- 
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the scaffold on which he was about to die, said to the executioner, ‘ I 


| pray you see me up safe, and for my coming down let me shift for 


myself.” 

Apropos of Longevity :— 

“ Maffeus, a Portuguese author, who wrote a history of the East Indies, 
mentions a man of the name of Numus da Cugna, a native of Bengal, 
who died in the year 1566 at the almost incredible age of three hundred 
and seventy years! 

“ Maffeus represents him to have been a person of great simplicity, 
and quite illiterate; but of so retentive a memory, that he was a kind of 
living chronicle, relating distinctly and exactly what had happened with- 
in his knowledge, in the compass of his very long life, together with all 
the circumstances attending it. He had four new sets of teeth ; and the co- 
lor of hia hair and beard had very frequently changed from black to grey 
and from grey to black. He asserted that, in the course of his life, he 


| had seven hundred wives, some of whom had died, and others he had put 


away. The first century of his life was passed in idolatry, from which 
he was converted to Mahometanism, which he continued to profess until 
his death.” 


To the whole unhappy tribe of Benedict and Beatrice, the fol- 
lowing return will be still more consolatory :-— 


““M. Odier, Gasper, and Departieux have clearly established that 
marriage contributes very remarkably to the promotion of longevity, 
Odier endeavors to explain the fact, by supposing that women of sound 
and healthy constitutions are generally selected as partners for the nup- 
tial state. This may be the case in many instances, but the majority of 
men who are disposed to marry are influenced by other considerations. 
Odier makes the difference between married and unmarried females to be 
the average five years. A woman who marries at 20 adds nine years 
and a half to the probable duration of life. 

““ M. Departieux, who miade an average of 48,540 deaths, happening 
during a period of thirty years, observes—‘ That it would appear that 
people live longer in a state of marriage thanin one of celibacy. The 
number of married men who die after the age of twenty is nearly 
oné half less than the number of bachelors who die at the same period ; 
and for forty-three married men, or widowers, who attain the age of 
ninety, we find only six unmarried men reaching the same - The 
number of single women who die after the age of twenty is about four 
times greater than that of married females, or widows, dying after the 
same period of life ; and fourteen virgins only (unmarried women) ar- 
rive atthe age of ninety, for one hundred and twelve married women or 
widows, who attain that advanced period of existence.” This conclusion 
M. Departieux deduces from a series of tables which he formed and pub- 
lished in his able work. For eleven bachelors who live beyond the age 
of seventy, there are no less than twenty-seven married men, 


It would be unjust to the various quality of Mr. Winslow’s 
work not to add one more extract from it on that unhappy dis- 
ease of body and mind—hanging. He thus inquires and con- 
cludes :-— 





cian and said, ‘ My friend, the artery ceases to beat,’ and died. 

Petrarch was found dead in his library leaning on a book. Bede 

i died iu the act of dictating. Roscommon uttered at the moment he ex- 
pired two lines of his own version of ‘ Dies ire.’ 

* Roussean, when dying, ordered his attendants to place him before 
his window, that he might once more beheld his garden, and bid adieu 
to nature. 

“ Addison’s dying speech to his son-in-law was characteristic of the 
author of the ‘ Spectator.’ ‘ Behold,’ said he, to the dissolute young 

i nobleman, ‘ with what tranquility a Christian can die !’ ‘ 

: “ Alfieri, the day before he died, was persuaded to see a priest, and 
when he came he said to him with great affability, ‘ Have the kindness 
to look in te-morrow; I trust death will wait four-and-t wenty hours.’ 

“ Tasso’s dying request to Cardinal Cynthia was indicative of the 
gloom which haunted him through life; he had but one favor, he said to 

request of him, which was that he would collect his works and commit 

i them to the flames, especially his ‘ Jerusalem Delivered.’ 

*Clarendon’s pen dropped from his fingers when he was seized with 
palsy, which terminated his life. 
“ Chancer died ballad-making. His last production he enitled ‘ A 


main | made by Geoffrey Chaucer on his death bed, lying in great an- 
ish. 










































Pope, who visited him two days before he died, says he never saw a 
scene of so much vanity in his life ; Kneller was sitting up in bed con- 
templating the plans he was making for his own monument. 

“« T could wish this tragic scene was ove 
Quin ; ‘ but T hope to go through it with becoming dignity.’ 

* Bishop Newton died whilst in the act of setting his watch. 

“Bayle having prepared his proof sheet for the printer, pointed to 
where it lay when in the act of dying. The last words of Lord Chester- 
field were when the valet, opening the curtains of the bed, announced 
Mr. Drysdale, ‘ Give Drysdale a chair.’ Warren observed that Ches- 
terfield’s good breeding only quitted him with his life. ‘ Tell Collingwood 
to bring the fleet to an anchor,’ were Nelson’s last words. ‘I fear not 
j death | Death is not terrible to me,’ said Charles the First when he as- 
; cended the scaffold. Sir Thomas More, on observing the weakness of 


* Sir Godfrey Kneller’s vanity was displayed in his last moments. | 


r,’ said the celebrated actor | 


“Is death by hanging attended with much pain? It is generally 
thought not, provided the trachea be completely closed. The violent 
| struggles which may exhibit at the moment ef suspension convey to the 
minds of the by-standers the idea that considerable physical pain is in- 
| flicted by this mode of death; but we should recollect that in a very 
| short period after a stoppage of respiration, as in drowning, &c., con- 
| sciousness is entirely suspended, and that whatever may be the amount 
| of suffering, the unhappy criminal is providentially insensible to it. 

“ Wepper refers to the history of a man and woman who were res- 
tored to life after being hanged. They stated that the first sensation 
which they experienced, when suspended, was that of passing into a 
' profound slumber. Fodere relates the case of a medical student who 

hanged himself in order to ascertain what feelings were produced in 

criminals so executed. Forthis purpose he passed a ligature round his 
| neck, and fastened it toa hook behind the door. When suspended he 
immediately lost all consciousness. When restored to animation, he 
said that the first effect experienced was that of a dazzling light before 
the eyes, accompanied by tingling in the ears. In acase mentioned by 

Morgagni, flashes of light were seen before the eyes just prior to the sus- 
| pension of consciousness. It was at one time the generally received opi- 

nion that in hanging, death was the result of apoplexy. The pressure of 

the rope on the blood vessels of the neck was supposed to stop the flow 

of blood to the brain, and thus give rise to the affection mentioned ; but 
| the experiments of physiologists completely established the erroneous- 
ness of that opinion. It is now considered that asphyxia is induced, and 
that this is the real dause of the suspension of vitality. If an opening 
be made in the wind-pipe or trachea, and a small silver tube introduced 
into the aperture, the animal may be hanged and life wiil be preserved, 
provided the rope be applied above the opening. Under these circum- 
| stances respiration is not stopped ; circulation goes on, and the blood 
| sent to the lungs is exposed to the influence of oxygen, and thus becomes 
| arterialised. Apply the rope below the aperture in the air tube, breath 
| ing will cease, and death follows in a few minutes, as the consequence 
| of the circulation being impeded, and black venous blood, surcharged 
| with carbonic acid being sent to the brain. The person becomes narco- 
| tised, the poisonous carbonic acid gas acts upon the brain like opium. 
| Many attempts have been made to save the lives of persons sentenced to 
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be executed, by making, previously an application to the rope, an appli- | you can, as the post is so late in the morning ; and if you think the Burts 


cation in thetrachea. This has, in a few instances, succeeded.” 

“The most extraordinary instance of recovery after hanging is to be 
found narrated by Paris and Foablanque, in their work on ‘ Medical Ju- 
risprudence ;’ it is said to be a well-authenticated case. Margaret Dick- 
son, of Musselburg, was tried and convicted in Edinburg, 1n the year 
1728, for the murder of her child. Her conviction was accomplished by 
the evidence of a medical man, who deposed that the lungs of the child 
swam in water; there were, however, strong reasons to suspect 
the justness of the verdict, and the sequel of the story was well 
calculated to cherish a superstitious belief on the occasion. After 
execution, her body was cut down, and delivered to her fiiends for 
the rights of interment. It was accordingly placed in a coffio, and sent 
in a cart to be buried at her native place, but the weather being sultry, 
the persons who had the body in charge stopped at a Village called Pep- 
permill, about two miles from Edinburgh, to drink ; while they were re- 
fresbing themselves, one of them perceived the lid of the colfin to move, 
and uncovering it, the woman immediately sat up, and most of the spec- 
tators ran away. When taken out of the coffin, a person in the public 
house bled her, and in about an hour she was pinned tn bed, and by the 
following merning she was so far recovered as to be able to walk to her 
—_— after which she lived for twenty-five years, and had several 
children. 

-— ——— 


Ax Amorous put Pious Wipow.—A curious love affair is report- 
ed in one of the latest Bristol (English) papers: it was an action brought 
by widow Prudence Payne, a lady whe lives upon her property, against 
Mrs. Mary Ann Rowley, the wife of Mr. Thomas Rowley, straw-hat 
manufacturer, for defamation of character, in declaring in the presence 
of credible witnesses that the said widow Payne had for two months 
kept up an improper intercourse with defandant’s husband, the straw-hat 
manufacturer aforesaid. Counsel for Mrs. Rowley said it was a hard 
case for his client, who had letters to prove conclusively truth of her ac- 
tionable asseition; and had only done in this case what any respectable 
woman, a mother and a wife, would do; he conceived the court would 
consider that the provocation was such as tou remove the necessity of 
condemning her in costs and enjoining penance. 

Mercy Ware was then called as a witness, and stated that a consider- 
able number cut of about 15 or 16 letters produced, were written by her 
mistress to Mr. Rowley; that her mistress read over some of the letters 
1o her (Mercy Ware) and desired her to deliver them to Mr. Rowley, 
and to nobody else ; some of the letters were signed “Constant,” some 
of them were addressed to “ Forget me not.”” This witness had seen 
nothing improper pass between her mistress and Mr. Rowley, except 


that he once gave her a kiss. If an improper intimacy had taken place | 


at Mrs. Payne’s house, it might be without her (witness's) knowledge of 
it. The evidence of the Misses Rowley, young ladies grown up, proved 
the handwriting of Mrs. Payne on some of the letters; that they had, 
with their mother’s consent, been on visiting terms with Mrs. Payne be- 
fore these letters were known of; that they had never witnessed any im- 
propriety of conduct between their father and Mrs. Payne; that their 
mother had prohibited them visiting that lady, and that they had not 
since visited her. Some of the letrers to their father were addressed to 
Mr. * Tatton.” The learned gentleman then read the following extracts 
from the original letters :— 


the best place, | shall be waiting (or meet you) just 4% you turn to the 
Sea Banks, where I waited before; there are so many sailors, I am 


| afraid. I wish I could behold you to-night, but I shall see some of the 


gicls, and if I do I shall kiss them for you (my only love.) My paper 
tells me I must bid adieu, but believe I could write to you for ever. Ob 


| that I was with you for ever. God bless you; God keep you for me, 
| and may God love you as I do, fervently, fondly, and ever and ever I shall 


be your’s in this life, Constant. * * * * * Burn this.” 


The letters were about twenty in number, and were signed “ Con- 
stant,” and addressed to “ Forget me Not.” They are all in the same 


| tone, occasionally interspersed with drawings of flowers and hearts, and 








| 


poetry, as, for instance,— 
Forget me not, though we may part, 
Perhaps, alas! to meet no more; 
Remember that there beats a heart 
That loves you to its inmost core. Constayt. 
In another part of the same letter the lady reminds the gentleman that 
“her love is not to be trifled with.” In a subsequent_epistle, the platonic 
widow, after exhorting Mr. Rowley to burn her notes, so that they may 
be safe and out of danger, adds, “I would die to save you, for | do not 
blush to own love you truly, fervently, passionately, but not lustfully. 
On the Ist of January, she sends him a Keepsake, accompanied by « 
letter, in which she admonishes him to “ remember to follow the dictates 


| of religion, so that at the last you may meet me inglory.” In the same 


letter the amorous again gets the better of the religious, and the widow 


| thus breaks forth :—* I have kissed it (a note from Rowley), not twenty 


times but twenty times twenty. How much would I rather have had 
them from the writer, not the writing ; I hope I shall soon.” 

The extracts having been read, Mr. Bridges addressed the court, say- 
ing that the facta formed, if not a justification, such a mitigation of the 
words used as to exonerate his client from penance and from costs. Mr. 
Hartley, on the other side, pressed for sentence against the defendant. 

The learned Chancellor then proceeded to deliver his judgment. The 
learned judge having gone over the facts of the case, as stated above, 
then said, that the words used were defamatory there was no doubt ; but 
the question was, whether there was a justification of them. The 
Chancellor then read some of the letters, commenting on some of the 
impassioned expressions in them, and said there were in all fifieen or 
sixteen letters in the same fervid strain; and it was impossible that any 
wife should see such letters addressed to her husband, without being ir- 
ritated. Whether any criminal intercourse really took place, between 
the plaintiff and the defendant's husband he did not know; but, looking 
at the letters, there was every excuse to the defendant fur believing that 
there had. Was this, then, a case in which a court, pro salute auime, 
could punish the defendant for having uttered the words that she did ut- 
ter under the circumstances? He certainly could not hold that it was 
such a case. When he looked at all the facts before him, there appear- 
ed to him to be a justification of the words used. He should, therefore, 
dismiss the party from the suit and from all further consequences. 

————_- 


Bennett's Triat For Liset.—During the past few days the Court 
of Sessions has been engaged in the trial of James G. Bennett, for a 


| libel upon Antuoxy Dey, Esq., published in the Herald some two 


“ My dear Thomas,—I this day promise you, while I am onthis earth, | 
no man shall win my affections from thee, not if he were rich, ranking | 


amongst the most high in this life, and if be would settle a dowry upon 
me, I would spurn it, and still fondly fix my hopes upon thee, that if God 
saw it not good for me to be thine in this world I may be thine in glory, 
my witness to this now is my Heavenly Father, and on his Sabbath I 
have written it. Oh! may he hear my prayer! may I be thine. How I 
should adore and study to make you happy. Adieu, believe me with 
fidelity, ever and ever, yours, and only yours constant, 
“ Pruperce Parse.” 

“‘ My dearest, dearest, very dear, my own Forget me Not,—Every day 
you are more dear to my heart, and when I Jeave you it is death, for | 
am sure the separation of the soul from the body cannot be so painful, 
especially to those who believe and die in the hope uf an immortal life, 
such I trust will be our case when we depart this sinful world, but you 
often ask me, do I pray to be yours: yes in sincerity I do night and day, 
and had I worlds to give to obtain you [ would sacrifice them all for the 
possession of one I love so dear. Will that day ever arrive? I hope, I 
pray it may, and sometimes I am sanguine enough to believe it will.— 
Then, oh then, I shall, we shall be more than happy, I fear too happy 
to last long, but again I trust the day will come, for if I have your 
arm to lay my head on in the hour of death, painful as the separation 
may be, I should calmly resign my soul to my maker, and my last fond 
look, faithful prayer, and dying words would be yours, and should [ 
never have the bliss of possessing you, if sensible in the hour of death, I 
oz ry for you, and 1 hope I shall at least be heard in this prayer. 

snou 
" * * * and blessing. 

“I am laboring to-day under a severe sick headache, and a bad cold, 
but I shall nurse myself to-day and to-morrow, and I make no doubt I 


d wish you to be with me to receive my last devoted kiss | 


months since. The libel consisted of an abstract of Mr. Dey’s Schedule 
in Bankruptcy, together with certain sarcastic remarks upon the Schedule, 
which Mr. D. alleges were ealculated to bring him into contempt and 
ridicule. Mr. Jorvan, of counsel for Bennett, admitted the publication, 


| but contended that both the Schedule and the sarcasm charged were lite- 


rally true, and therefore could be no libel. The names of about 50 wit- 
nesses for defence were then called over. It is understood that Bennett 
intends to prove the entire truth of his statement relative to Mr. Dey. If 
he does so, it is more than he can accomplish in every case of the kind 
that he has published. In a recent instance, the bankruptcy of a friend 
of ours was noticed editorially in the Herald—every word of which no- 
tice was not only libeleus, but grossly, and, as we believe, intentionally 
false. Our friend refuses to prosecute on the ground that “if you touch 
pitch you will be defiled.” The result of this prosecution by Mr. Dey, 
(if Bennett gets clear) may, however, alter his determination. 


City Taxes—Retrescumest.—A plan is on foot to reduce the city 
taxes for 1843 in various ways, one of the most important of which is to 
abolish the offices of Collector in the different wards, create the office of 
Receiver General of Taxes, whose office shall be located in City Hall. 
This is a good movement; for there is not one in ten of the collectors 
who spend any of their time in calling upon citizens for their taxes- 
They are in fact but receivers; and tax-payers often find it difficult to 
seek out their residences. A receiving office in City Hall would be « 
decided improvement, to say nothing of saving the immense incomes paid 
to collectors, and the frequent chances of their running away with the peo- 
ple’s money. 


University or New York.—The Chancellor of the University, in 


| letter to the Governor, states that the number of students in four classes 
| of the under-graduate course is 150. The medical department establish- 


shall be better; you, my dear, I hope, are well. I long for your note | 


to-night, that will dome more good than medicine. God bless, bless, 
bless thee, my faithful dear. I hope we shall meet again Wednesday 
evening ; mind you write, don’t disappoint; let it be Tuesday night if 


ed in 1841 isin a most flourishing state, and numbered 239 students at 
the lectures last winter, and 260 at the present term. The grammar 


| school connected with the Usiversity is highly successful, and numbers 


, year $35,000, by donations. 


260 pupils. The debt of the University has been reduced during the 
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fire at Port-au-Prince has already been circulated by the newspapers, | 
but the great extent of the conflagration and the immense destruction of 
property is not generally known. A correspondent of the Journal of 
Commerce gives full details. It appears that the fire broke out on Mon- | 
day, 9th January, in an apethecary’s shop on the corner of the street | 
leading down to the lower market. Mr. Daumesnil, a white French- 
man, who kept the shop, had been engaged since morning in preparing 
copa! varnish, or other inflammable composition, which had twice pre- | 
viously taken fire and been extinguished. A third time it became ig- 


nited, and in despite of all his efforts, spread so rapidly, that when the | 


alarm had gathered the people, the whole interior was in flames. In 
vain we exerted ourselves to arrest their progress. In fifteen minutes | 
the fire burst through the house, and the heat became insupportable. 
Attempts were made to tear down the adjoining buildings, but the heat 


set fire to the houses opposite; the sparks flying in the air fell upon the | 


dry shingles of the roofs, and were fanned by a stiff breeze, which seemed 
to veey at intervals to every point of the compass. In two hours and a 
half, twelve squares were reduced to ashes. he fire swept the whole 
space on the right of a line extending from the bottom of the tower to 

upper market, and along the Grande rue to Dr. Pinckombo’s brick 


house,—thence diverging to the square next the Northern portal, taking | 


the whole of the Bel-air quite up to the street of the Cross. Passing the 
street of the Cross, it swept the whole left side of the upper market, so 
that all the Dry Goods Merchants have been burnt out, as well as the 
greater part of the retailers of provisions. The rue Bonne foi was burned 
from one end to the other. Mr. Joseph Courtois has lost his press, 
which will interrupt the publication of the Feuille de Commerce. 

The property destroyed, including six HUNDRED HOUSES, may be 


estimated at FoUR MILLIONS oF DoLLaRs. About three hundred of the | 


burnt houses were the best in the town. This is a dreadful loss to our 
unhappy country, and has rendered many families homeless. Perfect 
order was preserved during the conflagration.—The only disadvantage 
under which we labored, was the want of water and good fire engines. 
Notwithstanding the fire did not extend to the wharves, the loss to con- 
signees and other merchants will be immense, as the retailers had just 
filled up their shops with goods newly arrived. The European houses 
have been the heaviest losers. [ send you herewith a number of the 
Patriot, containing an account of the affair. 


From Texas.—The New Orleans papers contain later news from 
Texas. The Texian Congress adjourned on Monday, the 16th. A bill 
had been a providing for the frontier defence. It is the general im- 





pression that Texas will probably be invaded in the spring, and a writer | 


says they are preparing to hold a “ mass meeting” on the occasion. Dr. 
Hill has been appointed Secretary of War and Marine. The total 
amount of revenue from customs for the three quarters ending Oct. 31, 
was $102,063; expense of collecting $15,131. Every indication, (says 
the Civilian,) f.vors the idea that the amount for the coming year 
will be greater; and as the appropriations promise to be even less than 
the amount expected to be collected under the tariff alone, there will be 
& surplus to the amount of the direct taxes, and there seems to be a fair 
prospect that the country will be in a situation to begin to pay its old 
debts, and thus re-establish the standing for integrity, which, by prodi- 
gality and want of management, rather than a disposition to disregard its 


obligations, it was forced to impair by a failure to meet the demands of | 
g DICE eee anes ©" | Lane and two others of the Mormon leaders. Smith himself showed 


its creditors. General Thomas J. Rusk has been elected by Congress 
Major General of the Republic. The probabilities of the acknowledge- 
ment of the independence of the Republic by Mexico, through the inter- 
vention of the United States and England, are growing stronger. 


Femare Coriosity.—The Boston Bee tells a good story of the initi- 
ation of two young husbands into the mysteries of Odd Fellowship, and 
of the anxiety of their wives to know all! about the ram, gridiron and 
other horrifications. When the husband’s returned, the maid informed 
them that their better halves had gone out for a short time to a neigh- 
bor’s. The maid expressed herself tired and went off to bed, leaving 
the two Old Fellows together to await the return of their wives, when 


they would be both odd and even. Some time passed, but rot many | 
words—for each one was weighing the importance of the trust reposed | 
in bim, in his own mind. At last something was said about the Society, | 
almost at the same moment it occurred to ene of them that the women | 


were out rather late, aud perhaps it might be possible they were in 
a closet near by. He spoke his thoughts and the closet was opened, but 
no one was there; also the bed-room was opened, a peep was taken 
under the bed, but no women were to be found. 

Having satisfied themselves that all was safe, they were about to re- 
sume their seats and conversation—when one of them, seized with 
a sudden thought, rushed to a large table, seized hold of the cloth cov- 
ering, which was large and hung to the floor, and removed it ; when lo, 
there were both the wives nicely cuddled together under the table, look- 
ing as bewitching as young wives know so well how to do, when they 
try to “come it” over their lords. 

The ladies crawled from their hiding-place, and the secret remained 
safe. How long the busbands will be able to keep it from them, will 
never be known till they tell. 


SmMerican IRon Mountais Company.—The Legislature of Mis- 
souri has passed a bill to incorporate this Company, whose objects are 
to mine and manufacture the Iron Mountain of that Siate. It is said 
tha: 90 per cent of this entire mountain is pure iron. 





Tue Great Free at Port-av-Prince.—The report of a calamitous | Tue Parx Fountain—Patntinc tux Governor.—These two items 


we extract from a recent letter to the National Intelligencer by a New- 
York correspondent: The snow-storm of Wednesday cleared up at 
nightfall with an old-fashioned frosty and sparkling northwester. While 
the south wind was disputing his ground, however, the sun found a chink 
te creep through, and quietly took to himself the scanty remainder of the 
city’s mantle of snow. I chanced to look down upon the Park while the 
ground was covered, and I wished that the Common Council might see 
it with my eyes, for tbe fountain was playing beautifully in a basin of 
spotless white, which, if exactly imitated in marble, would be better 
worthy of that radiant column than the mingled mud and greensward 
that commonly surround it. 1 have been surprised to notice the complete 
satiety of public curiosity as to this superb object. A column of water, 
fifty or sixty feet high, is continually playing in the most thronged 
thoroughfare of the city, and it already attracts as little attention as the 
trees in the Park, or the liberty-cap on Tammany Hall. Seldoma passer- 
by stops to gaze at it, and I have watched in vain in my daily stroll 
through Broadway for the turning towards it of the refined eyes of shop- 
pers and danglers. I understand there is to be another jet in the Bow!- 
ing-green, and ,another on the Battery—though this last will be bringing 
the rural water-nymph into very close contact with uproarious Neptune. 

A propos of the Common Council. This respectable body, as you will 
have seen by the papers, have voted themselves a full-length portrait of 
the ex-Governor. The committee appointed to deside upon the artist 
met to-day for a final decision at the Astor House, and, probably remem- 
bering the opinion ef the Scholastikos, that a brick was a fair specimen 
of a house, they had previously sent a circular to each of the principal 
artists, with a request for a picture by which to decide upon his claim to 
the job. Few of the artists having any of their pictures ty them, the 
circular created some confusion. Mr. Oscoop, for example, sent in his 


_ luscious picture of the Hon. Mrs. Nortox, (to show how he gould paint 


a Governor.) Harprne sent in hia jolly portrait of Witxtis, (about as 
far from the Gubernatorial style;) and the room altogether, I understand, 


| was a confused gallery of most things embraced under the veto of the 


second commandment. i shall promptly forward to you the momentous 
decision based upon such infallible and irrefragable data. 


Joe SmitH aGain 1s TroveLe.—Consequent upon the release of 
the Mormon prophet on the charge of being an accessory to the assassi- 
nation of ex-Gov. Boggs, his career of infamy has been partially arres- 
ted in another and more effectual manner. It appears that Miss Emme- 
line Taylor, a spinster of two-and-thirty, became a convert to Smith's 
doctrine, and in 1836, she joined the Mormons contrary to the wishes 
of her friends, and has since resided among the brotherhood of Nauvoo. 
Acting upon the true principles of this disgusting imposture, she bas du- 
ring the present winter given birth to a young saint, whose paternity is 
very uncertain. Her brother, however, being both grieved and offended 
at > diagrace she has thus cast upon her family, resolved, that Smith, who 
is suspected of animproper intimacy with Miss Taylor, should be pun- 
ished atall hazards, Knowing the uncertaintyjof the law when counteracted 
by the influence of this arch-imposter, he (as is rumored) procured the as- 
sistance of some of his friends, and disguising themselves, they watched the 
movements of the prophet on his recent tour to Springfield. The result 
has been that Smith was caught on Wednesday last while travelling, 
on the turnpike near Ross’s tavern, seven miles south of this place, and 
summary justice dealt out to him. He was in company with George 


alarming symptoms of fight, but the other three, on seeing the party, con- 
cluded that “ discretion was the better part of valor,”’ and were glad to 
get off unmolested. We have not learned the full particulars of the flog- 
ging which Smith received ; but it must have been a very severe one, fur 
he remained at Ross's until Friday, during which Dr. Melderburgh at- 
tended upon him. The eight persons wie committed this outrage are 
unknown in reality, but as Mr. Taylorhad repeatedly declared his inten- 
tention of blowing out the prophet’s brains for the disgrace brought upon 
his family, it is supposed that he will be identified as being one of them. 
We speak however from rumor. Smith had his left arm broken at the 
commencement of the affray.—T/linois Journal. 

A SuocxinG AccipeEyt occurred at Scipio, N. Y., last week. A 
farmer who was threshing oats with a horse-power machine, put his 
little child, about four years old, upon the central stand, in order that 
the little fellow might.see the movement of the horses. After watching 
the movements for somé minutes, the father went on a short distance, to 
procure more oats. The little fellow by some means got upon the cogs 


| of the central wheel, and before the father had returned, both of the legs 


of the boy were shockingly mangled. It was necessary to amputate 
one of them just above the knee. The other, although greatly lacera- 
ted, may probably be saved. —Auburn Journal. 


InteREStING Occurrence.—The National Intelligencer states that 
the Sword actually used by General Washington during the revolutionary 
war was to be presented te Congress, Tuesday at 12 o'clock, in the 
House of Representatives, by a member of the Virginia delegation. It 
is presented at the request of the representatives of Gen. Washington, in 


whese possession it has been. 


Tue Botrrom or a River Out!—The St. Louis Gazette of the 24th 
ult says: “Tt is said that since the late earthquake the bottom of the 
river has fallen out in some places ; for instance, where the hull of the 
steamboat Gen. Pratte was sunk, she lay very near the top of the water, 
and since the earthquake the bottom cannot be found with a line of 160 
feet in length. 
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\ Mawiac’s Deatu.—The Georgia Register thus records the death 





of Davin P. Fisner, Esq., late of Athens. Mr. F. has been partially | 


deranged for several months. On Thursday, the 26th, he set out on 
horseback to visit his sister, (Mrs. Jon®s) about eight miles distant.— 


While passing the railroad, it appears that he got off his horse and tied | 


him to atree. Presently the cars came along, and Mr. F., watching his 
opportunity, threw himself upon the track, and the train passed over his 
neck, severing his head from his body ! 


The entire assets of a recent bankrupt were nine small children ! 


We presume the creditora acted magnanimously and let him keep them. 
—N. O. Pic. 

More Mriterism.—A female was taken ont of the Harlem railroad 
cars in such a state of raving madness, that it required four persons to 
hold her. Her insansity was occasioned by the influence of the doctrine 
of Millerism.—Evening Post. 


From the Philadelphia Enquirer. 

Tue Esp or tHe Wortp Devsion.—The Millerites are still lec 
turing at the Chineae Museum—having engaged the building for thirteen 
days and nights, at a cost of three hundred dollars. Mr. Miller arrived 
in town on Friday, and has delivered several addresses. He is appa- 
rently about 50 years of age, of robust and healthy appearance, and he 
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SCRAPS OF NEWS. 
The following accident occured on Tuesday last: James Burgher's 
horse ran away on the Bloomingdale Road, and Everard Collier, who was 
riding with Mr. B. jumped out, and was dashed so vivlently on the 


. ground that he died the same night.—Peleg Hunter, late of Downs, 


Mass., has been committed to prison at Boston for the murder of a ped- 
lar in 1838: he ran away at the time, and has just got back.—In the 
native history of China, there is an account of a dreadful fire in Pekin, 
which raged for twenty one days, and destroyed more than ten thousand 
houses, including 371 temples, 140 palaces, and nearly 200 government 
offices: more than 3,000 persons (says the historian) men, women and 
children, perished in this awful fire, and a large number afterwards 
starved to death.— The splendid new Liverpool packet ship Montezu- 
mA was launched on Thursday: she is the largest and most magnificent 
merchant vessel afloat in the world —The venerable Albert Gallatin has 
been elected President of the New-York Historical Society.—A_ fine 
drove cf cattle, amounting to about thirty head, was lost in the St. Law- 
rence while attempting to cross to Montreal on the ice.—Mr. Silas Gay- 


' lord, well known as a great promoter of scientific agriculture, died very 


speaks with energy. He utters his opinions in a somewhat positive — 


tone, and occasionally appeals to his auditors in language of earnest per- 


suasion. He is by no means choice of his epithets when alluding to | 


the prominent religious persuasions of the day, and the clergy are any 
thing but complimented. His style of argument is not remarkable either 
for grace or eloquence. The large audiences that attended his first dis- 
courses were evidently attracted by curiosity, and rather with the object 
of seeing the man than paying serious attention to his delusions. The 
excitement connected with this affair is confined toa few. The old gen- 
tleman is assisted by one or two other speakers, younger men, and ap- 
parently New Englanders. The admittance is free, but collections are 
taken up to pay expenses. 


From the Montpelier (Vt.] Watchmau. 

During part ef the present and preceding week, a series of lectures 
on the second advent of Christ, was given inthe Free Church, in this 
village, by Mr. Shipman. He advocates the views of Miller—the com- 
ing of Christ, attended by angels from heaven, the raising of the saints 
in glory, the destruction of the wicked, and the burning of the world 
inthis year, 1843. A multitude attended his meetings, each afternoon 
and evening, and a considerable number of people of this place i- 
cinity have adopted his exposition of the prophecies of Daniel saat, 
and believe the end of all things is not merely at hand, but even at the 
door, and will occur this year. We attended one of his lectures only, 
which was followed by gathering a very large number of persons, de- 
scribed as new converts and anxious persons, into seats distinct from the 
congregation, when prayers were offered for them, brief exhortations 
made to them, and very frequent appeals to them to rise and speak. In 
the lecture very little was said by way of proving the truthof the imme- 
diate advent of our Saviour and the destruction of the world this year ; 
this was treated, on the other hand, as an event certain—and in view of 
its alleged certainty, sinners were exhorted to flee from the wrath tocome, 
and christians to fidelity. 


A“ Frare Ur” is toe Arngansas Leotstiatore.—On the 7th inst. 


a disgraceful scene occurred in the House of Representatives at Little | 


Rock, growing out of the following circumstances. A Mc. Mayers, al- 
luding to the report of acertain committee, remarked that it was “ false;” 
whereupon, a Mr. Fields, chairman of the committee, immediately arose 
and said that it was a ‘‘G—d d—n lie, that he would not put his name 
to any thing that was false,” and drew his pistol and advanced toward 
Mr. Mayers, when he was interrupted. Mr. M. stood calmly in his place, 
without attempting in any way to add to the excitement; the House was 
called to order; an explanation was made, and both gentlemen sent 
their written apologies to the Speaker, who read the same, and they 


were received ty a majority of the House; but it was thought that the | 


affair was not thus finally settled. A “ meeting’ of the parties was an- 
ticipated the next day. 


Wantep to Die, svt coveps't.—A curious case of partial insanity, 
resulting, we understand, from belief in the Miller doctrines, has lately oc- 
curred a: North East, Pa., the statements relative to which are furnished 
us by a friend. The subject is a young man naned Putnam, who im- 
bibed the notion that he should die on the last day of the year just ex- 
pired. For some length of time he has been laboriag under this delu- 
sion, which he strenuously declared was made known to him by revela- 
tion. So infatuated was he with this idea, that he gave up his business, 
employed his time in drawing devices on the tomb-stones at the grave- 
yard, and occupied nine days in hewiug out asepulchre in which to die— 
a grave six feet deepin rock! Accordingly, having made all the prepa- 
rations, he proceeded to his tomb, which was situated in a secluded spot, 
accompanied by some two hundred persons, present by invite, and un- 
flinchingly laid himself down in his grave fo die. He remained there 
for the space of an hour and a half, the assembled multitude, no doubr, 
” 


a vulgar phrase, “ he conldn’t come it. The miserable man crept out 


suddenly at Skaneateles a day or two since: he was as well as usual up 
to two o'clock on the day of his death : cause of death unknown.—Burat, 
Collier’s carriage factory at Claremont, N. H.: loss $6,000.—Susan 
Bates, widow of the late Ephraim Bates, of Ellsworth, has recovered 
$200 from a love-enamoured swain of her widowed charms, who proved 


faithless; his name is Beck.—George Loveland has been very properly . 
e 


sent to the Massachusetts state prison for seducing the wife of his 
friend, a Mr. Holcomb: both of the parties live at Fisher's Mills.— 
Burnt to death: Jane, infant daughter ot E. Casaubon, Buffalo: as usual, 
she was left alone, and her clothes took fire.-—White William, is the 
name of an English race horse that has gained considerable celebrity at 
late races: he has been privately purchased by an American gentleman, 
and we shall probably hear of him under some new name.—An English 
writer on China says that drawing the limbs of criminals apart by 
machinery is one of the capital punishments of that refined nation.— At a 


| late Oratorio at Vienna, there were 317 musical instruments and 1121 


different performers employed: more than 10,000 persons were present. 
—Dr. Parr used to say that the only test of a true christian was to criti- 
cise his enemies: if he speaks well of them or is silent, in either case 
he shows the true spirit of his Redeemer.—A wonderful mocking: bird 
is mentioned in the Picayune: his cage hangs in the vicinity of the 
pulpit window of Dr. Taylor’s church: the bird not only repeats 
several prayers verbatim from the book, but the other day it actually 
attempted a sermon; this, however, proved rather long-winded ; but 
it nevertheless gave the most interesting portion of the discourse.— 
Mr. Clay has just gone to New Orleans from Mobile.—Price of flour in 
New Orleans $3 a barrel.—Philadelphia is flooded with counterfeits on 
Southern banks: the Recorder iene nest of $3,000 in small Southern 
bank notes, all counterfeits.—An explosion of a camphene lamp at Ro- 
chester nearly burnt to death James Caldwell: look out for camphene.— 
A mesmeric operator at Columbia, S.C. named Shelton, lately sent one 
of his subjects on a mission to the moon! it is said that the patient fully 
confirmed Mr. R. A. Locke’s lunar discoveries in 1835.—Capt. John 
Thomas, of schr. Florida, was knocked overboard at Baltimore and 
drowned.—Hotulkee an Indian, and one of Octiarchie's principal chiefs, 
died at New Orleans of inflammation of the lungs: he would not take 
wie medicines prescribed for him by the regular surgeon, but chose rather 
the pow-wowing or conjuring of an Indian doctor, and died under his 
treatment.—The jail at Lexington, Mo., was recently burned: a negro 
man, confined for an attempt at rape, perished in the flames: he had 
confessed his crime.—Burnt at Baltimore: A. M. Fenby & Co.’s 


| large grain and feed store: loss $4,500.—The New Orleans Pic. 


of his hole and departed thence, strongly impressed that he shouldn't } 


" t 
lie ‘hat day.— Fredonia Censor 


was presented with a mess of nice fresh cucumbers January 29.— 
A Millerite in New Hampshire killed a fine cow the other day to spare 
the poor animal the pain she would endure by being burnt up in the ap- 
proaching conflagration of the world: a neighbor previously offered bim 
$25 for her, but he said money was no object.—A son of Mrs. Miller, of 
Lenox, Mass., was shot in the back while some bovs were firing at a 
mark —Burnt: Henry Wise’s steam mill and foundry near Frederickton, 
Pa.: also 1000 bushels of wheat.—The trial of the great cases of the 
United States, involving over a million of dollars was commenced in 
the Commercial Court of New Orleans, on the 23d ult.—Joseph Newell, 
of Haynesville, Maine, came near losing his life in an encounter with an 
immense bear: he eventually knocked out the animal's brains.—John 
McDonald, formerly a soldier of the U.S. Army, killed himself at Nor- 
folk, by cutting his thréat with a razor.—Fraoklin Parsons, of Roches 
ter, took opium and died: he was the son of a widow Parsons.—Wea- 
ther in New Orleans, 26th Jan. : the grass is green, the trees are bud- 
cing, and everything betokens the approach of spring: the season is truly 
a remarkable one.—Jonathan Bowen, of Taunton, Mass., froze to death 
while drunk, on the roalroad track.—Black folks and white folks can 
now lawfully marry in Massachusetts: a law legalizing such marriages 
has just passed the Legislature: also, a law is in progress repealing 
the insolvent laws of that State. 
eS me 
Love Amone Tar I[racians.—Rapid as the growth of all things isin 


+ : ae | Italy, the growta of love is the most rapid of all; and it is perhaps for 
waiting with anxious suspense to see him give up the ghost; but, to use | 


this reason that. like southern fruits it is neither ef so high nor of so en- 
during a quality as the productions of slower grewth and colder climes. 
In no country are girls so immured as in Italy ; and yet in no country 


| does the master-passion visit them so carly 
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A NIGHT IN THE ROYAL GEORGE. 
A CONFESSION OF THE DEEP. 


The circumstances I am about to relate will do little to raise me in 
the opinion of the reader, into whose hands these papers may happen to 
fall. Awful and harrowing as were the events of that dreadful night, I 
can lay but smal! claim to mental! boldness, in having met them as I did. 
Avarice—sordid, calculating avarice—drove me to the attempt, and | 
well deserved the total miscarriage of all my plans that succeeded. 


Four years back, I was acleik in one of the most respectatle and in- | 


fluential houses in Portsmouth, receiving an excellent salary, and, upon 
the whole, most comfortably settled—far more so than the majority of 
the young men of my own station in the town; and yet I was not happy 


—far, far from it. I grumbled at the regularity of attention which my | 
situation required; 1 deemed my labor ill paid; and I envied every one | 


I met, whose lot in life appeared better cast than my own; little reflect- 
ing how many secret miseries poison the existences of those who appear, 
in public, most smiled upon by fortunate. 

he loss of the Royal George was ever a favorite topic of conver- 
sation with the people of Portsmouth, even when half a century had 


elapsed since the occurrence ; and, indeed, the interest connected with | 


the subject was constantly kept alive by the numerous projects and sug- 
gestions for raising the sunken vessel, or destroying the wreck, that 
needy speculators were perpetually starting. To myself, I will con- 
fess, the whole affuir was one of deep and constant thought. I had 
heard the various accounts of the accident: of the heavy tags of geld 
that were on board at the time to pay the seamen: of the watches, jew- 
els, and other valuable articles, that the tradespeople had sent-for sale ; 
and al! this was still there—there, within the cumbersome and eea-worn 
timbers of the ill-fated sLip, lying as useless, at the bottom of the sea, 
and as comparatively worthless, as the rocks themselves. 


Many, many evenings have | sat upon the shore, lulled into contem- | 
plation by the low ripple of the tide, when the last red gleam of the sun, | 


ere he sank behind the Isle of Wight, illumined the spot where that 
majestic vessel went down; and wished I had power to roam over her 


sea bound hoards for one short hour, and appropriate to myself all I | 


could collect from her stores of value in that time. Many times have I 
longed for the power of those beings, in the Arabian Nights, who 
could live under water; and thought, with what selfish and unseen joy, 
I could then revel amidst the gold and treasures that the hulk contained ! 

It was somewhere about this period that a man came to Portsmuuth, 
with permission from the Admiralty, to carry on some experiments con- 
nected with the possibility of conducting different submarine operations, 
independent of the diving-bell. This incident changed the entire current 
of my thoughts. I watched his experiments with an intensity of interest, 
that, I am fain to believe, exceeded that of the person himself. I saw 
him descend in his dress, from a small vessel, to the wreck of the Roy- 
al George ;—I noted the length of time he was enabled to remain under 
water ;—I watched his return, with divers small articles—as oyster- 
shells, nails, &c,, which he had picked from the wreck; and, from that 
period, I contemplated but one subject ;—it was the idea of going down 
myself! It cost me many sleepless nights to bring my scheme to perfee- 
tion; nor was the working out of my plans co:fined to night alone; I 
thought of it always. I neglected my business; I received endless re- 
ptimands from my employers for orders forgotten, and commissions un- 
cared for ; and, at last, I was discharged, because they found they could 
no longer trust me, for my undeviating forgetfulness. 


As soon as I was turned away, I hired a small room in 





street, 


and commenced my operations. The first thing I did was to purchase a 


quantity of Macintosh’s waterproof cloth, with which I intended to form 
my diving-dress. I contrived to cut out a very fair set of patterns, and 
these I got a journeyman tailor, who lodged in the house, to sew toge- 
ther; after which, I daubed the seams with India rubber dissolved in 
naphtha, some of which I obtained at the chemist's; and then, before it 
was dry, I pressed strips of the fabric on them with a hot iron, by which 
I made the whole garment perfectly impermeable. My next task was 
to make the head-piece. To effect this, I procured some stout iron 


wire, and bent it into a sort of frame, of the shape I had seen the diver | 


wear. I secured these different pieces together by twisting finer wire 
round them; and then covered the whole with the same waterproof cloth 
which I had used for the rest, fitting sume pieces of glass carefully in 
front, to enable me to perceive objects around me. I fastened some 
roughly-shaped gloves and bogis to the arms and legs of the dress, and 
fixed them in a similar manner to the seams; and when I had entirely 
completed the whole apparel, I put it on, and walked in it about my 
room the whole evening, delighted, beyond measure, at my contrivance. 
It cost me something considerable, with all my economy, it is true; but 
I looked upon it as the means of leading me to immense wealth, and I 
deemed the money invested in a highly profitable scheme. 


My next object was to provide for the tranamission of a supply of air 
to the interior of the hood, as I termed it, adequate to the support of 
respiration under water. Aided by the smattering of mechanical know- 
ledge that I possessed, I was not lung in fashioning a sort of air-pump, 
by adding some valves and stopcocks to an old garden-syringe, which I 
eae ata broker's near my lodgings ; and this I connected to the 

ood by long pipes of the cloth, closed in the same manner as the seams 
of my dress. I likewise procured a lantern, which I rendered water- 
proof by similar means; and then I joined it to the head-piece by another 
pipe, having observed chat there was, generally, a superfluity of air from 








, the bubbles I had seen rising over the diver’s head, which marked his 
situation in the water. 


And now only one point remained to care about; but that was the 
most difficult—it was to seek a confederate. Not but that 1 believe | 
could bave got many to join me in my feol-hardy enterprise ; but they 
would have expected an equal share of the proceeds, and this it was no: 
my intention to allow. Still, | could not do without a companion to 
mind the boat above, and, more especially, to supply me with air. I lad, 
| at one time, formed a wild scheme of borrowing a geat from an old 

man, at the edge of the commen, who had trained it to run round in 
| wheel, and assist in making string ; but the insanity of trusting my life 
to the operations of an animal, soon made me give up the scheme Thad 
formed of constructing some rough machinery, to be turned by @ simile: 
wheel, which, acting upon a parallel motion, or rack and pinion, migh: 
work the pump. At last, chance threw the required assistance in my 
way. There wasa poor creature living in the town at the time, named, 
or rather called, Harry Weston, whom I selected for my companion. 
He was not exactly in his right senses, nor was he completely an idiot ; 
but at that nice balance between the two which kept him from being the 
| sport of the street boys, whilst it gained the pity, or sympathy, of the 
charitable people in the neighborhood. He got his living by carrying 
out parcels fiom the coach-offices to their final destination, or by running 
on errands, and performing divers odd jobs for the inhabitants ; end he 
| generally bore a good character for sobriety and honesty. It was this 
| harmless individual that I fixed upon as my associate. 1 brought him to 

my lodgings, and bound him down by the most horrible oaths I could in- 
| vent to frighten him, and promises of large reward, to serve me as | 

should direct, without ever uttering a syllable to mortal of my schemes ; 
| and then, making an appointment with him for an evening in the next 
| week, I gave him a trifling sum as an earnest of my future bounty. Poor 
| wretch! he never lived to receive it. 


The intervening days lagged slowly by, and the eventful night at last 
| arrived. As soon as it was dusk, with the assistance of Weston, I car- 
ried my apparatus piecemeal, down to the beach on Southsea common, 
and then concealed them in oneof the bathing-machines which are always 
stationed there: leaving him to watch them whilst I repaired to the 
Puint, for the purpose of procuring the boat I had bespoken a few days 
before. She was an old man-of-war's gig, with gunwales rather higher 
then ordinary, and low thwarts, which gave ler a security better calcula- 
| ted for our operations. I pulled round to the beach, near the common, 
and took Weston and my contrivances on board, and then we started 
again forthe scene of my venture. There was very little wind, and the 
sea wasas calmas glass: which circumstances were, of course, in our 
favor. When we got to the buoy which marks the situation of the Roy- 
al George, we fastened the boat to it, and 1 commenced arraying myself 
in my diving costume. This finished, with the exception of the head- 
piece, I threw overboard a rope ladder, having two small grapnels at- 
tached to its inferior extremities; and when I had ascertained that these 
had laid hold of some portion of the wreck, I made fast the upper ends 
to one of the seats of the boat. I next sounded the depth with a lead 
| line, and arranged my water-proof pipes accordingly, by means of some 
taps I had purchased at a gas-fitters: allowing an extra length or two 
for my movements. In about half an hour from out first fixing the gig 
to the buoy, I had made all close and ready, and prepared to descend. 
I felt no timidity—the bare recollection of the wealth reported tobe en- 
gulphed with the vessel, which | might, perhaps, accumulate, drove eve- 
ry other feeling from my mind. 


With a lastinjuwction for unremitting work and attention, on the part 
of Weston, I stepped on to the ladder, and commenced my task. What 
| was my delight upon finding that my schemes answered, as I saw through 
the glass in my hood, the green water ascend higher than the level of 
my face, and finally close over my head, whilst my respiration continued 
free and unembarrassed. There was one unpleasant sensation, but this 
was not of sufficient consequerce to annoy me. At every stroke of the 
pump above, that forced a fresh quantity of air down the pipe, I experi- 
enced a feeling of tense pain on the drums of my ears, of which I had 
heard the men in the diving-bells sometimes complain; but this I in great 
| measure alleviated, by making frequent attempts at deglutition. My 
lantern, also, preserved the flame within it admirably: and its trifling 
consumption of air tended, in a measure, to relieve the pressure in the 
head-piece. I descended gradually and carefully, step by step, and at 
last, to my great joy, stood on a portion of the wreck. I found that the 
grapnels had caught on a large spar that lay completely across the ship, 
kept firmly in its place by a gun, which had probably rolled over it wher 
| the accident occurred. With some little caution I crawled along it: and 

at length stood upon the deck. And here, for the first time, I became 

aware of the singular assistance of my light. Everything around me 

was plainly discernible, when the rays, cast through a large bull’s-eye, 
| were directed towards the object, only appearing as if a dull greenish 
mist encircled it, I well remember the stems of the masts, with their 
coating of barnacles—the masses of shell-work and weeds that incrusted 
the guns, still outwardly preserving their shape—the very bulwarks, with 
their rings of green and cankered metal attached; and the blackened 
pieces of timber that were grouped around me, from which myriads of 
atrange polypi threw out their long streaming arms in questof prey. The 
deck was nearly afoot deep in sand, and, as I had supposed, not level ; 
but still, the declivity to larboard was not tov steep to preclude my keep- 
ing a ficm footing. An immense quantity of corroded blocks, tackle 
&e., was lying about in confusion, enveloped by perfect groves of ta! 
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seaweed ; and these floated about like monstrous snakes, twisting and 
undulating in all directions. 

I cleared away a few trifling impediments with a light boat-hook» 
which I carried in my hand; and moved cautiously forward in the direc- 
tion where [ expected to find the entrance to the chief cabin. [ was not 
long in reaching it, but experienced some little difficulty in descending 
the stairs that led toit, as the passage was partly choked up with sand 
and debris from the wreck. At the third step I dislodged some large 
mass fromits position. By my light I perceived a number of fish, such 
as sandeels and small! crabs, that had been disturbed from it; and, di- 
rectly afterwards, upon kicking it with my foot, I was horrified at per- 
eviving a human skull, to which some scraps of colorless flesh and liga- 
ments were still adhering, roll down the inclined plane of sand that co- 
vered the ladder, towards the door. My first impulse was to return im- 
mediately; but reflecting that all I had striven for was probably with- 
is —- reach, my thirst for gain once more conquered every other 
feeling. 

With some trouble I made my way into the cabin. The doors were 
open—they had probably been so at the time of the catastrophe, and 
the subsequent accumulation of sand and mud had kept them se. I 
drew the air pipe down towards me, and found I had still length enough 
to spare for my operations; at the same time I was convinced that my 
assistant was diligently supplying me with the means of respiration. 
I was now in the centre of the cabin, and an awful scene presented 
itself, Every postion of the wood-work, at least, as nearly as I could 
determine by approaching my lantern closely to it, was black, from the 
action of the sea; and, like the masts above, incrusted with groups of 
barnacles. The floor was a foot deep in sand; and on its surface lay 
more oblong heaps, which I discovered, upon examination, to be also 
human bodies, round whose half-devoured remains shreds of clothing still 
pag I = 7 —_ a step without treading upon one; and each 

vat I thus disturbed fell to pieces immediately, surroundi 
cloud of its sickening seapiiinn, and aualae of toreagers. Anger 
were enjoying their unholy meal therefrom, and who crawled off, with 
their long spidery legs, in all directions. 

Still, I came to no treasure :—I had fallen in with none of the bags of 
gold, which I heard were on board at the time of the accident. There 
were many corroded naval implements lying about; but these were not 
what [ wanted. [examined every heap that rose above the general level 
of the floor, with the most diligent investigation, but without reward. 
Sometimes I exposed the tattered remnant of an article of clothing, a 
seaman’s hat, a telescope, or something equally valueless to myself; but 
more generally, similar objects to the above-mentioned fragments of mor- 
tality shocked me with their presence. At the side of the cabin was a 
small closet, having a glass door; and towards this T bent my way 
thinking it might be the repository of some precious articles. But how 
was [ horrified on approaching it! On directing my light through its 
still unbroken panes, I saw a dreadful corpse that gibbered and grinned 
directly in my face; it was the body of some poor creature, who had 
perhaps been forced in there at the first rush of the water, and the door 
closing upon him, had kept out the sand and marine insects, that every- 
where else abounded. The sea-water had acted as a preservative me 
the body still retrained the perfect semblance of a human form; but the 
face was blanched and coddled—one of the eyes had dissolved and the 
other was opaque, and apparently congealed; while the relaxed liga- 
ments allowed the lower jaw to fall and rise with every vibration of chs 
sea, in the mockery of a dreadful grin. The hair, too, floated in the 
water, giving a semblance of motion to the whole features, which wore an 
expression of hideous merriment. 

Faint with terror and disgust, I turned from the loathsome spectacle, 
and moved slowly and laboriously away. I approached the table of the 
cabin; a half opened drawer was at its extremity, and, when I had clear- 
ed away the envelope of sand, I discovered it was nearly filled with 
b 2g8 of coin. All, then, was accomplished: the long-eoveted treasure 
ay in greater part, beneath my grasp! I raised my lantern eagerly to 

spect the contents, when, to my extreme terror, l perceived that there 
was water in it half way up the bull’s eye, and the light not half an inch 
above the surface. The dreadful anticipation of inevitable darkness neu 
b irst on me, and a moment of intense fear, amounting almost to stupe- 
faction, succeeded. I began hastily to collect the small caavass “em 
ar . w them in my girdle; but three remained, and I stretched my 

reveled Tee pee Pg lame re opener 
m) atly ‘ perpendicular,—the water within it 
mmediately washed over the light, and it was extinguished. 
tT know not how the subsequent five minutes passed. The sensations 
‘f years of terror, agony, and the expectations of approaching death 
were condensed in that period. My first recollection was, thar I abe 
s rved a gleam of light where the windows of the cabin were wr esata 
tit was of the faintest kind. I afterwards ascertained that it was Pp 
no inlight night, and the beams had penetrated thus far through the nme 
—but this was no guide for me. 1 was totally unconscious by what di- 
ction I had entered the cabin; and I did not dare to move unless ae 
wards these windows. Then I thought that Weston would tire at his 
work—that his strength would not allow him to keep pumping s0 long 
whatever his will might be, and I should miserably perish. Anon, the 
’ ha ea that | was alone—alone, amidst a crowd of dead bodies 

i fideous marine monsters—alone with that cibberine and awfi 
rpse, wneee face peered at me through the — r- cnet 

and ene ‘ * . * ’ ’ hate “3 oll o 

oo ! yoy dl pee ammy, soddened cheek against me—alone, at 
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| And ona little hill should frisk 


I gained one of the windows; it was open, or, rather, the frames had 
been carried away by the constant action of the waves. I thought I 
would climb through it, and so ascend, for I was an excellent swimmer. 
But then the air-pipe kept me back; and it was even now becoming 
tight, as [ reached the extent of its length. A new idea arose, bringing 
fresh hope with it, and I wondered I had not thought of it before il 
could use the pipe as a clue, and so return by following its course. L 
left the window, and prepared to make the attempt, when I felt a violent 
tug, that nearly pulled the head-piece from the rest of my dress. An- 
other, and andther, succeeded, and then, in an instant, I felt the tense 
air-pipe give way—it had broken ! 

But one resource was lefi: I clambered through the cabin window, 
and attempted to rise, but the pipe had caught some projection, and re- 
strained me, and I already perceived that the supply of air was stopped. 
I seized a knife from my girdle, and cut the tube off close to my head. 
The water rushed into the hood as I performed this action, but I was en- 
abled to rise directly, as the sea roared and bubbled in my ears, with the 
noise of thunder. I struck upwards, still keeping my knife in my hand; 
and in half a minute I had reached the surface. To rip up my hood, 
and cast it from me, was the work of an instant. As I regained my vi- 
sion, [ perceived by the moonlight, that my boat was gone, but the bu 
was still floating at its usual spot. Swimming towards it, I was enable 
to recover myself, and take breath as I rested, hanging on to its ring. 
From the appearance of the distant vessels, near the beach, which were 
riding at anchor, [ saw it was high-water, and another fearful truth burst 
upon me. The rope-ladder, which the grapnels held fast to the wreck, 
had drawn the boat under as the tide rose, and, with it, my hapless as- 
sistant ! 

I felt at my girdle for the bags of gold ; they were ail gone, through 
the hasty manner in which 1 had secured them, and my struggles in 
coming to the surface. I tore my dress from me in raving passion, and 
cast it tothe waves. In my under clothes, which cousisted of nothing 
buta common check shirt and a pair of coarse Holland trowsers, I swam 
to land; and, on reaching the stony beach, I sank on it in a swoon, 
overcome by my intense exertions. 

1 was found there the next morning, and carried to my lodgings. A 
long illness succeeded ;—I kept my bed for three months, and arose @ 
maniac. I was told I talked about the wreck, and its fearful contents, 
during my fever; but I found my attendants looked upon it merely as 
the raving of delirium. As time passed I recovered my reason; but the 
remembrance of the circumstances connected with my rash venture must 
embitter my life until its close. I procured a moderate appointment 
through the interest of some friends, and to-morrow I sail for Australia. 

———— 

Weicuts anp Measures.—T'roy Weight.—It would seem that in 
Troy six carats were equal to one pennyweight ; or, in other words, that 
carrots were sold at the rate of six a penny in that famous city of anti- 
quity. Helen is said tohave had red hair, and we ought not therefore to 
be surprised that in Troy carrots were extremely plentiful. 

Apothecaries Weight —It would seem that the Apothecaries were 
formerly a very sober class of men, for according to the old standard they 
had three scruples to a dram ; but whatever those scruples originally 
may have been, some of the apothecaries of our own day have got over 
them. 

Beer Measure-—Beer measure varies exceedingly, and depends a good 
deal upon the honesty of the person employed to go for it. It is gene- 
rally something less in your ‘“‘ own mugs,” than in the pewter pot; and it 
is a curious fact that-a pot of porter brought by a juvenile becomes shorter 
in quantity the longer the distance he has to carry it. 

Dry Measure.—The measure when used by the proprietors of fiuit- 
stalls is different from any other. It is formed by battering the sides of 
pewter-pots, and occasionally placing leaves in the bottom. A balance, 
made from the bottom of a small candlestick and the lid of a large sauce- 
pan, is well adapted to the dealings of isinerant veaders.—Punch. 


Accipest FROM THE Foo —So thick was the late fog in London thee, 


| a gentleman suddenly putting his head out of the door received a con 


cussion of the brain! 
——{ 


LITTLE LONGINGS. . 
(From the Machine Poetry of “Sroons, 0.G.," inthe Sunpay Mercuay.) 


I wish I had a little wife, Sra let it rage a litthe—then 


And owned a little land, ? Vdtakea little * horn,” 
I'd have alittle house upon 't, 2And, little “ snapp'd” go out and hoe 
And feel a little grand ; ? My little field of corn. 


I'd want a little daughter, and 
Likewise a little son ; 
And when I'd little time to spare, 
I'd have a little fun. To lay up little gains 
A little glassy lake I'd have, pAnd thew I'd smile atiiutie ills, 
Well filled with little fishes « Avoid life's little «nares, 
My little pantry shelves should shine (Enjoy a little paradise, 
With little pewter diches. § And laugh atlittle cares. 
Around my cot the little birds 
Should tune their little throats ; 


£As I should want a little cash, 
I'd take some little pains, 
(Since every little trifle helps) 


i These little longings, though, are vain 
Yet little minds they bore; 
- YAnd when a mortal little gets 
iy tnthe senay geet 2 Hesichs for little pment . 
I'd lounge a little after meals, }) Despite the little balla! says, 
And take a little ease ; ; Or, call it lite song 
And if my little wife should scold, ‘*Man wants but littie here below, 


I'd raisea little breeze / Nor wonts that little loug.” 
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CLIPPINGS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 


{From the London John Bull, prefacing an account of the Colt 
Case. }—Mr. Samuel Warien, in his extremely clever novel, J’en Thou- 
sand a Year, has with no less correctness than humor exhibited the pe- 
culiar feeling of that very numerous body in this metropolis, the lowest 
grade of the middle class in society, with respect to crime and criminals. 
With them, and, especially with the female portion of them, crime 
upon any grand scale of atrocity—such as a bloody murder, or a brutal 
act of felonious gallantry, is what the French are fond of styling une 
belle horreur; and the criminal, under the auspices of the flash newspa- 
pers, is‘ regarded, whilst yet living, with nervous interest as a hero, and 
borne in memory as a martyr when he is no more. Now, whatever of 
folly, bad taste, bad feeling, is exhibited by the least reputable classes in 
England, this is sure to be exaggerated upon in a manner st once ladi- 
crous and despicable, by all classes who come befure the public in 
tica. Herein, indeed, they do “ whip the British.” We have a grand 
example of this before us in what has been described by our own Journals 
as “ the last American story,” in which every order of society would 
seem to have its representative. No melo-drama was ever cast 
upon & more extensive scale ; and everybody, from Bill Dolsens the bar- 
ber, to Doctor Anthon the divine, seems to have played his part with 


that sublime sentimentality which, in actual life, we believe, is to be found 
in America alone. 


A Cat-asTROPHE.—A few days ago, a poacher called ut a tavern in 
Preston, which he was in the habit of frequenting, with a hare which he 
had to dispose of, and which he carried ina basket. Having sat down 
and called for a glass of ale, during his short stay, a thought struck the 
landlord who happened to have a dead cat in the house at the time, that 
it would be a good trick to steal the hare from the basket and put in poor 
puss, which he ingeniously managed without exciting the suspicion of 

poacher. The unsuspecting poacher took home the basket and its 
contents and gave them to his wife, observing that he had brought her @ 
fine puss. The wife, an opening the basket exclaimed, “it is a cat.” 
“* Ay,” said the poacher, “ and a fine one too,” little suspecting the trick 
that had been played upon him by Mr. Boniface, until the wife actually 
drew out the feline animal by the tail. “ I’m done” said the poacher to his 
spouse, as he basketed the cat, and off he went again to the public house. 
he landlord observing him coming, kept out of the way. The poacher 
went into the kitchen and ealled for another glass of ale, and, during the 
absence of the waiter, while fetching the beverage, he peeped into a pan 
upon the kitchen fire, and observing a leg of mutton he took it out and 
popped in the cat and basketted the mutton. He sat over his ale awhile, 
during which time the girl fetched the master and mistress each a basin 
of broth. The poacher shortly after hearing the landiord complaining of 
the broth, and the wife recommending ketchup to improve the flavor, 
thought it was time to be off. He immediately went home and related 
the whole trick to his wife, who, with himself enjoyed a feast on the leg 
of mutton.—Preston Chronicle. 


Asecpote or Sin Sypvey Smitn.—The defence of Acre by this 
chivalrous officer, who, with a mere handfal of seamen and marines, to 
J annihilated Napoleon’s plans, brought about the treaty of El Arish, 
and expelled the Republican troops from Egypt, so delighted the Sultan 
that in the exuberance of his gratitu le he presented bim with 50 purses 


of gold sequins. Shortly after the arrival of this seasonable addition to | food, and even drink, longer than we can the want of sleep. 


Sir Sydney’s exchequer on board the Tigre, Lieut. Tyte, who had com- 
manded a gun-boat during the siege in such a manner as to call forth the 
signal approbation of his commanding officers, came on board Sir Sid- 
ney’s ship on his return from Joppa, and on being shown into the after 
cabin, found him writing dispatches. On the table before him was 
spread what to Tyte’s vision, unused to exhibitions of the kind, appeared 
an amount of wealth almost inexhaustible. He could not conceal his sur- 
prise and satisfaction, for he was well aware that his chef had abundant 
uses for his money. ‘ You smile, Tyte,”’ said he, rising from his chair, 
“and well you may. The Sultan has sent me all this gold for my pri- 
vate use, but I never knew what private use was. Here, Tyte,”’ he add- 
ed, dipping his hand into one of the bags, and drawing forth as much 
“gold as it could grasp, “is something to grease the cart-wheel with ; 
whenever the cart-wheel wants greasing you know where to come to.” 


The London News remarks, in giving a view of the ‘Capitol at Wash- 


ington :’’ ‘‘We avail ourselves of the occasion of the President’s Mes- | 
sage to present our readers with a view of the tasteful and spacious build- | 
ing in which the sittings of the American Congress are held, and in 


tohich of course the speech in question was delivered.” 

Advices from Athens announce that the new Minister of Finance, M. 
Lillevergo, having become insane, the King had not yet been able to sup- 
ply his place. All those to whom his Majesty had offered that depart- 


ment refused to accept it, and it was thought that it would ultimately de- | 


volve on a Frenchman named Guerin, who was formerly a commissariat 
clerk at Navarino. ‘The treasury,” say these letters, “is in a state of 
bankruptcy; the public functionaries have not been paid for the last 
three months. A crisis is fast approaching in Greece.” 


Apvantaces or THE New Encrtsu Tarirr—When pigs is scarce, 
there’s plenty o’ ways of filling the pork barrel for them Britishers. You 
know there’s young porpesses, seals, and slick dogs, as well as bears and 
possums, and there’s plenty of bones o’ them pigs as died in murrain time 
to put along with um. Them ere pigs wa'rnt a no use then, but now we 
know better; we sha’nt throw away nothing. But, man, it a’nt lawful 
to put no young children in pickle, 








Tue Cuinest AmbassaDor.—The following speculations on the re- 
ported appointment of a Chinese Ambassador to England are from the 
Times :—‘‘ Will the great man bring Mrs. Fo with him? How many 
Mrs. Fo’s will he bring? If more than one, will the ladies of fashion 
think it delicate to visit them all? Will the Queen receive them at her 
drawing-rooms? How many can be endured at Almack's? Will the 
state of their feet allow them to dance? Will his Excellency walk in 
Piccadilly with hie pigtail on? Will he prove really like the little man 
on the tea-pots? How is he to settle the various and embarrassing 
questions of precedence which must doubtless arise between himself and 
the representatives of the different nations of this junior continent 7 Will 
he come in plenary representation of full Celestial majesty, ot will he 


| turn out mere “leather and prunella”’—a paltry fellow kicked into 


aE a 





England from the footstool of the Brother of the Sun, to pick up what 
he can, and run back with it to his master? That he will be the lion 
of the season, be he ever so paltry a specimen of his own people, the 
known hospitality and curiosity of our countrymen forbid us to jt Pa 
Fetes, drawing-rooms, balls, operas, and reviews will attend his wishes, 
and it will be our pleasing duty to interest fair eyes by detailing the pro- 
gress of his Excellency the Chinese Ambassador from the top of S:. 
Paul’s to the bottom of a Dutham coal-pit, to record the satisfaction 
which he expressed at the inanceavres of the British Horse Artillery, 
and possibly the intelligence with which he joined in worship with Mrs. 
Fry’s Newgate Brigade.” 


Comparative Nationat STature.—In consequence of arguments 
respecting the heights fur soldiers, we have taken pains at various times 
to ascertain the relative heights of English, Irish, and Scotch recruits. 
As far as the Line Regiments are concerned, the Trish have decided ad- 
vantages in height. It must be, however, taken into account that the 
Guards, the Marines, and the majority of the Cavalry and Artillery, are 
English, and the recruits for these are all of superior standard. It may 
then be doubted that if an equal number of tall men were deducted out of 
the total recruits raised in Ireland, whether any difference would exist. 
In weight English recruits have the advantage, the heights being equa). 
A regiment of the line that consists wholly of Englishmen will generally 
be found to average shorter than either the Irish, Scotch, or mixed corps. 
—Naval and Military Gazette. 


Steep or ANIMALS AND Man.—Most animals sleep more than man ; 
some, indeed, for months—as the hybernating tribes of bats, dormice, 
marmots, and bears. Cats and dogs would seem to have the faculty at 
will, as have some idiots and persons of a low order of intellect. The 
ideas, or impressions upon their minds, are so feeble, or so few, or are 
made at such long intervals, that succession is lost for want of continuity ; 
hence the organ retains imperfectly, and but for an instant, the image 
which the external senses have presented to it ; weariness supervenes ; 
unconsciousness follows; and lastly, sleep, as a necessary consequence of 
inanition, is induced. The absence of sleep cannot be long sustained. 
Damiens slept on the rock; Luke in his iron crown; and a batalion of 
infantry have been known to slumber during a march! Mutleteers fre- 
quently sleep on their mules, post-boys on their horses, and seamen ‘on 
the high and giddy mast.” ‘‘ Massa call you,” said a negro to his com- 


_ rade who httd fallen“asleep near him ; ‘Sleep has no massa,” replied 


the wearied boy ; and he was right. We may bear the privation of fire, 


Napo.eon’s Toms at Parits.—The construction of the tomb of the 
Emperor Napoleon is about to be commenced, and for the last few days 
a model of the work bas been exposed to public view at the Invalides.— 
An equestrian statue of the Emperor is to be placed in the middle of the 
great court, fand on the pedestal will be represented the arrival of his 
ashes at the place where they now lie. The entrance of the crypt des- 
tined to receive the Emperer’s mortal remains will be ornamented en 
each side by two gigantic statues and two lions couchant. This entrance 
will be surmounted with an altar on spiral colums. The present grand 
altar and its canopy must be removed to admit of this arrangement. 


A Prats anv Easy Mertnop to Fisp tHe Time or High Water. 


—Take a cheap lodging in a cellar in Ratcliffe-highway. When the rats 





run out of their holes and over your bed, then the tide is rising ; but when 
the flounders get into your pillow-case, and the bed is gently floated up 
until your nose touches the ceiling, then it is high-water. On the other 
hand, it is low water when you cannot afford to pay your rent ; and it is 
then advisable to ebb yourself—Punch’s Almanack. 


“What do you ask for this article ?” sad Obadiah to a modest young 
Miss in one of our shops. “ Fifteen shillings, Sir—it is a superb article.” 
“You are a little dear, are you not ?”’ said Obadiah. ‘‘ Why, all the 
young men tell me so,” she replied, dropping her eyes and blushing.— 
Obadiah came straight away. 

Cases Procress.—We have heard it stated, on authority on which 
we can rely, that a surgeon to one of the principal London hospitals has 
been applied to to receive a young Chinese into his house, to teach him 
the art and mystery of surgery. 


Wien Rubini was asked how came it that he took leave of the public 
so often, and yet returned, he said, ‘‘I find it a most difficult thing to 
take leave of a hundred pounds a night.” 


The demise of Dr. Channing is announced in the Lisbon papers as thet 
of the “eloquent Dr. Charming.” 


Mrs. T'rollope advertises a new work c 
tale of the new Poor Law.”’ 


alled “ Jessie Phillips, or @ 
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Cure ror Hypropnosia.—At Udina, in Friule, a poor man lying 
under the frightful tortures of bydrophobia, was cured with some 
draughts of vinegar, given him by mistake instead of another potion.— 
A physician in Padua, got intelligence of this event at Udina, and tried 
the same remedy upon a patient at the hospital, administering to him a 
pound of vinegar in the morning, another at noon, and a third at sunset, 
and the man was speedily and perfectly cured. 


Rova t1Le3.—The king of Arracan is styled, “ The Possessor of 
the White Elephant and the Two Ear-rings;” his majesty of Ava is 
hailed, “ Brother to the Sun and King of the Four-and-twenty Umbrel- 
las!’ Some of the titles of the kings of Orchan are, “a King, spirit- 
val as a ball is roond, who, when he rises, shades all his people; from 
under whose feet is wafted a sweet odor,” &c. The sovereign of Mo- 
nonotopa is the “Great Magician,” and the ‘‘Great Thief!” The 
Shah of Persia is the ‘Branch of Honor, the Mirror of Virtue, the 
Rose of Delight.” 


Tue Arrouans.—Sir William Jones, after.a deliberate and long in- 
vestigation, decides that the Affghans are Jews, descended from the ten 
tribes, and records a prediction among them, and in his time current in 
the East, that they are destined to re-establish the Jewish empire, under 
their expected Messiah at Jerusalem. 


O’Conwett’s History or [netanp.—The “ liberator” has written 
in n® very agreeable mood, to the editor of the Tipperary Free Press, 
assuring that patriotic gentleman that he has been bamboozled by some 
designing hoaxer into announcing “ that subscribers’ names to a ‘ His- 
tory of Ireland’ by Mr. O'Connell, would be received at the office of that 
paper.” Daniel, it appears, never even contemplated the idea of rushing 
into print on such an extensive scale. He has, however, something in 
the press anent “ Ireland and the Irish,” which will appear in due time. 
“IT beg,”’ he says, “you will give publicity to this letter ; and [ hope it 
will be copied by the liberal newspapers to prevent the advertiser from 
committing further extortion.” 


Tae “Sasre” asp THe “Cross.”—The subjoined paragraph from 
a French journal, the Commerce, is still vital in sowe of our newspa- 
pers :—* Before the Minister of War made a grant of 5,000 acres of 
land in Algeria to the community of the Trappists, the head of the order, 
at the Minister’s request, visited the colony, and reported that an estab- 
lishment of his order there would effect much good, by holding out an 
example of the best mode of reclaiming the waste lands. General Bu- 
geaud is said to have embraced the plan with delight, and to have said 
to the superior—* The sabre First, my reverend father, and THEN 
the cross.’ "’ How beautiful is French Christianity in regimentals ! 
Bugeaud—pious Bugeaud !—is worthy of still higher promotion. We 
would have him gazetted ‘General of the Army of Martyrs ;” even 
though the said army—raised in France—should not be more numerous 
than that of General Bombastes. The bullet first, and then the conse- 
crated wafer! The burning of Arab houses—the groans and agony of 
murdered men—the despairing screams of violated women—the wailing 
and misery of orphan children, and then—yes, and then—the lamb-like 
priest, the healing oil and honey of the church, the sanctifying censers, 
and, most hideous mockery of all, the blaspheming Je Deum! The 
cross set up by the French Mars in Algeria! What should we say of 
the murderer and burglar who should leave a copy of The Whole Duty 
of Man on the hearth-stone of his victims? But there are a set of 
Christians who constantly confound the cross with the gibbet, and deem 
a place of bloodshed and rapine the spot of all others best chosen for it. 
There is no doubt that General Bugeaud is of this persuasion. We can 
fancy him, in his meekness, setting a morning edge to his sabre on the 
cover of the New Testament.—Punch. 


Remuneration ror MaGazine Contrisvtions.—Sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago magazine writing was much more profitable than it has 
been for some time past. The proprietors of the leading periodicals 
rarely at that time paid a contributor, possessing more than the average 
tact and talent, less than twelve guineas per sheet. The average rate of 
remuneration for contributors of the first class, was sixteen guineas per 
sheet; while those who possessed an aristocratic title, in addition to their 
talents, and who consented to let their names be attached to their contri- 
butions, were paid as high as twenty guineas per sheet. Nor was the 
high rate of remuneration given for contributions to popular periodicals 
sixteen or seventeen years ago, the only inducement which literary men 
had to turn their attention to that kind of writing; there was then a 
great probability, provided the writer possessed versatility and talent, of 
getting one’s name on the list of stated contributors. It is now far oth- 
erwise in both respects. Three and four guineas a sheet only are given 














| 





for articles to one or two of our magazines which rank high. Five gui- | 


neas, in the instances to which [ allude, are the maximum amount of re- 
muneration. One or two other periodicals give ten guineas where they 
zave twenty. As regards the stated or even frequent insertion cf one’s 
articles, that ia now out of the question, unless where private influences 
are brought to bear. The secret of all this is explained by the fact, that 
sixteen or seventeen years ago there were but few competitors in the 
magazine field; now it is overrun with persons ambitious of distinguish- 
ing themselves in thnt department of literature. 


It is stated that the society of the Propaganda received last year the 
aum of 113,0002., which was employed in following the missionaries of 
the English Church wherever they went, for the Lv spe of counteracting 
the effect of their labors by instilling into the minds of the heathen the 
errors of the Roman Catholic falth. 


Quippitins.—Why is the Welch language like the Maelstrom 7— 
Because itis not easily sounded. “I'ma rising young man, and a 
capital prospect before me,”’—as Sinbad the sailor said when he was lifted 
into the air by the eagle. ‘| blush for you,” asthe rouge-pot said to the 
old dowager. “TI shall never be able tu make this passage out,” as Sir 
John Ross said when he couldn't find his way to the North Pole. “ Mes- 
sages carefully delivered,’ as the car-trumpet said to the old maid. 
“ Please to remember the Name and Address.”"—A disappointed play- 
wright has had the malice to write over the door of the Dramatic Au- 
thors’ Society—‘‘ Ici on parle Frangais.” ‘ With all thy fauls I love 
thee still,” as the alderman said to the decayed Chester. ‘ Your good- 
ness overpowers me,’’ as the gentleman said to the champagne, when he 
couldn't rise from his chair.— Punch. 


Sxittisn Horses.—Let me say to all who lave skittish horses, cut 
off your blinds, and if your horses scare at a leaf, let them see that it is 
only a leaf. A horse is a reasonable animal, and if he has a chance to 
look around him, he is not going to run unless something shows a dis- 

sition to hurt him. If drivers would take the precaution to turn a 

orse’s head quick towards the danger from which he cannot be reined, 
and let the animal see his danger, he would be as ready to shun the dan- 
ger as his driver. Two years since, I had a pair of horses that would 
run away at every unnatural touch or noise, until [ cut off the blinds of 
the bridles, and they have never run away since. To test the truth of this, 
put a blind bridle on a skittish ox, and he will be almost unmanageable. 


A Bisnor arter Sir Peter’s Heart.—Serlo, a Norman bishop, 
after acquiring great honor by a sermon which he preached before He 
the First, in 1104, against long and curled hair, with which the kiog a 
all his courtiers were so much affected, that they consented to resign 
their flowing ringlets, of which they had been so vain. Tae prudent 
prelate gave them no time to change their minds, but immediately pulled 
a pair of shears out of his sleeve, and performed the operation with his 
own hand. 


Uriity or Savixcs Banxs.—One example will show how small a 
saving in early life will keep a man independent of the workhouse in his 
old age. Suppose he saves only one shilling a week from the time he is 
20 years old till he is 40, and put it every yearin the Savings Bank, it 
will, at compound interest, amount to 731. 12s. 544. Suppose for the 
next twenty years he does not add one penny to it, it will, wichout his 
help, have more than doubled itself, and entitle Lim at 60 to demand up- 
wards of 4501.; or, if he prefer it, a government annuity for life of 151. 
a year, or 10d. a day, paid quarterly at the Savings Bank; in other 
words, a little over a shilling a week laid by in youth will entitle a man 
toa shilling a day in old age.—Lancaster Guardian. 


The following incident gives a faithful picture of the almost rustic 
simplicity of artists’ manners. Brunelleschi and Donatello were going 
to dine together, and the latter carried the eggs and other provisions for 
the repast in his apron, when, being conducted, unwittingly, by his friend 
before the crucifix he Lad privately executed, Donatello could not help 
exclaiming, with the frankness of real talent, “ You have the gift of 
making Christe, and I only peasants ;” and in the height of his delight 
he let go his apron and scattered his eggs and dinner on the ground. 


A Cuinese Tea-man’s Snoop Birt —T) e@ following is a copy, letter 


| for letter, of an announcement by a Chinese tea-man to English consum- 


ers :— Chong thie Loong kee— Most humbly beg leave to acquaint the 
Gentlemen trading to this Kort that the above mention: ed chop has been 
long established and is much esteemed for its Black and young Hyson 
Tea but fearing the foreigners might be cheated by tho: se shumeless 
persons who forged this chop he therefore takes the liberty to pallish 
these few lines for its remark and trust.” 


To ostatn Beer From Cuatx.—This is an easy and common pro- 
cess, and may be put in practice as follows:—Go to a respectable public 
house, having first taken a residence or lodging in the neighborhood. 
When you wish for beer, resort freely to the chalk and go on, getting as 
much as you can upon this principle, until it becomes unproductive, 
when you may try it in another quarter.—Punch's Almanack. 


To tHe Powwt.—The following advertisement appeared in the Bir- 
mingham Herald: ‘“‘ Wanted, a Wife. My age is 21; and I am corsider- 
ed personable. Address box 104 Herald office. 


If you would be known, and know not, vegetate in a village; if you 
would know, and not be known, live in a city.—Colton. 


Trust him little who praises all, him less who censures all, and him 
least who is indifferent about all.—Lavater. 


A Liverpool paper, in mening on the acquittal of Mrs. Hamblin, 
the American actress, for the murder of her husband at Mobile, says 
that ‘‘ she is expecting an engagement at the City of London Theatre.” 

For three days there has scarcely been three hours’ daylight in London 
through fog. All engaged in business have been obliged to use gas-lamps 
or candles. 

A gentleman in Brighton is about to revive Mr. Vallance’s notable 
scheme for travelling at the rate of two thousand miles an hour, through 
an exhausted tunnel. 


The new prima donna, Mademoiselle Franscilla Pizis, of the The- 
atre of Preaburgh, is about to marry the celebrated poet Uffo Horn, 
who belongs to one of the most ancient patrician families of Prague. 
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SUCIETY IN MADRID. 


Spain is morally in the same state as Charles V. was when, having 
parted with all the pomp, greatness, and delusions of this world, he re- 
turned to salute his native Castile with his last breath in the affecting 
words of ourepigraph. Still is this land of all those under heaven that 
which presents tothe eye most lavishly every marvel of nature, although 
its interior is so seldom visited by our countrymen. The Spanish 
proverb, : : 

* Quien no ha visto Sevilla 

No ha visto maravilla,” 
has met with many anecho in this country. Seville, Cordova, Granada, 
and Cadiz every year count an additional number of English pilgrims 
of fashion ; but here most Spanish trips stop. There are many reasons 
for this; first of all, it is nowise tempting to run the chance of having 
the trabujo of romantic gentlemen, calling themselves contrabandistas 
or loyal Carlis:s, pointed at you from behind the hedges, although these 
be made of myrtle and geraniums. 

The next reason is, that of native society in Madrid there is none worth 
attending. Ever since the war of the succession,—ever since Louis X1V., 
after buying up the traitor mizisters and the grandees of Spain, and 
levelling the road to Madrid, by the march of bis troops, could say, as he 
did, ‘Il n’y a plus de Pyrenees,” Spain has become from year to year 
mere degraded. The degradation has principally involved and is princi- 
pally visible in the higher classes ; the little virtue left in the country, 
only existe where the shepherd of Virgil found truth—“ amongst the in- 
habitants of the rocks.” The grandees of Spain, who for an age have 
abandoned altogether their country residences, have lost all energy and 
al} natural gifts, from want of communion with our common mother 
Nature. Thanks to exclusive pride, they have married amongst their 
own connexions alone, and the physical race is so degenerated in the 
highest class, that grandees of mature age arescarce of the size of boys 
in England. Contrary to the beautiful old Spanish proverb—“ En los 
cuerpos pequénos so enserta un grande y fuerto Corazon ; porque la 
natura a quello que salto en el cuerpo puso en la virtu del animo,’”*— 
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’Tis she who is the star of the Prado, of the steeple-chases of the 
Duke of Orsuna, and of the corridas of the Plaza di Toros, where 
Montes, the slayer of the wild bulls, waves bis sword in obeisance ty 
her aftereach victory. From her flow the most exquisite pleasures of 
Madrid: one day she gives a ball; another a charming petit soupre ; 
whilst on other oceasions she throws open the theatre of the Embassy, 
and you have an opera of Bellini’s, of which her admirable voice ensures 
the success,—wheie you behold the Queen of Spain, the Regent, the 


| ministers, and the diplomatic body; in a word, all the most noted inha- 
| bivants of Madrid, all anxious to be present. 





these little men are a miserable dastardly set ; they have no spirit, and 
the Castilian yroverb truly says—‘‘ Humbre chiquito, si no brava, no 
vale mada.”’t 

Every day, every hour, you find further proofs that with the bodies 
have shrunk the minds of the illiterate descendants of the ancient Hidal- 
ges and Ricoshombres of Spain. Amongst the natives, there is only one 
man foreigners ever think of taking a look at in Madrid—Espartero, 
who is seen occasionally riding along on his beautiful Andalusian mare, 
La Pia, presenting to the world the pale emaciated countenance of one 
who lives amidst dangers of every description, with dire misgivings of 
the means by which he has usurped, not only a sovereign’s, but a royal 
mother’s place. The only reunion at which it is interesting to meet 
Spaniards is at the bull-figbt, if your heart is proof to the sight of animal 
suffering. There are displayed the enthusiasm, the courage, all the old 
characteristics of Spaniards, not excepting the old ferocity. The real 
society in Madrid (so changed from the mercurial days of our bosom 
friends, Almaviva, Figaro, and Gil Blas,) is that of the diplumacy, and 
it yields resources so much the more hospitable and cordial, as the state 
of the country, and the want of resources without, have bound together 
in intimate harmony its members—each chosen for his cleverness on ac- 
count of the difficulty of the political position and constantly increasing 
emergencies. The French embassy, with its staircase of such imperial 
style, by which you ascend through magnificent galleries, whose walls 
are covered wsth pictures of the battles of the generals of Louis the 
Fourteenth and Philip the Fifth, to the splendid cabinet where Monsieur 
de Salvandy and bis /oupet made such a splutter in the affair of the cre- 
denciales,—this widowed embassy, we say, is sadly curtailed of its fair 
proportions. Still is the young Duke de Glucksberg,t although rather Loo 
much inclined to repose and misanthropy, not only a clever but a most 
amiable diplomate, and the Count de Mercier, the second in command, 
is as handsome, gay, and mercurial, as any fair innamora/a may wish, 
whether she be a grandessa or a manola. All the splendor and influ- 
ence of Madrid concentrates in Sir Arthur Aston’s embassy. Behold 
that magnificent facade with its gorgeous columns, bearing the leopard 


cognizance of England. with the splendid columns of its peristyle, where | 


two British conquered novelties are beheld—Sepoyy and Newfoundland 
dogs, watching the portals. Over the crowd of visitors, ail the windows, 
with their satin curtains, open on the green alleys of the Rua d Alala. 
If you are fortunate, yowesnay perhaps surprise an English fairy, with bet 
blue eyes, her coral lips, and light auburn hair, peeping through the gol- 
den bars of the balcony. You might think it was Shakspeare’s Juliet 
come to life again—it is Mrs. Scott, the gracefully fantastical Mra. Scout, 
the queen of the British Embassy, the most marvellous and irresistible 
of diplomatists. If Mrs. Scott were not chaste as “ an icicle on Dian’s 
temple,” you might compare her to Madame du Barry, so influential 1s 
each oscillation of her fan on the fate of nations. Full of wit and imagi- 
nation, no one knows better than her the character and feelings of the 
country. Wherever there is a true Castilian cavalier left he is her slave; 
she is to them like /a salada, Duchess of Albe. 
* La duquesita de Alba, y la de Penafiel 
Que lindo par de mulas para un mercader "’ 


**Inlittle men are placed great hearts, because what nature takes from the 
body is to enlarge the soul.” 

t “ A little man without spirit is not worth a rush.” 

t Son of the Duke de Cazes, and grandson ef the Ambassador to the Court of 
Bt. James, Count St. Avlaire 


After the British and French Legations, there is a great void in the 
embss ies. Austria, Russia, Prussia, still hold the wretched child of 
Christina under the baon of their displeasure. But there were still at 
Madrid, very lately, some highly entertaining diplomates; amongst 
these, let us first mention the Chevalier d’'Al Borgo, envoy of Denmark, 
accredit. d tothe court of Madrid ever since the treaty of Vienna. This 
old diolomatist has all the graceful habits of the ancien regime. His 
house was a receptacle of every article that could be procured in Spain, 
of taste, curiosity, and virtu, and the heroes in the choicest pictures of 
Velasquez and Murillo were made to witness repasts of exquisite gas- 
tronoiny, the simultaneous flow of wit and humor, and of Xera and Val 
de Penas. The old cavalier was the sworn knight of Mrs. Scott, and 
brought all the resources of the ancien regime to eke out the resources 
of fetes of her more youthful imagination. 

The most singularly interesting diplomatist, however, in Madrid was 
Mr. Middleton, representative of the United States. His house was 
divided into two; on one side you saw furniture of the austerest simpli- 
city, writing tables and secretaries, whose appearance spoke of severe 
labor, whilst the solemn countenance of Washington was seen upon the 
wall, looking down upon them. As you advanced to another part of the 
house, the finest lustres hung over your head; your feet pressed down 
carpets only worthy of the red heels of the time of the Grand Monarque. 
Suill further in-doors, the aspect of things grew more eccentric—birds 
were found flying about the rooms, lizards crawling on the floor; a stuff- 
ed negro opened you the door; the head of a woman, suspended by a si!- 
ver chain, at night threw great flames of light through ber eyes, and 
served as a sepulchral lamp to the alcove of Mr. Middleton. To the 
walls, covered with black velvet, were nailed the yellow Brazilian bue- 
terflies, hunting-horns, rusty armor, the horns of bulls, and the antlers 
of stags. There might you see the owner of the house lying in a ham- 
mock instead of a bed, his ewer a tortwise-shell, his night-cap a Persian 
shawl. Mr. Middleton had many eccentric habits, of which the least 
amusing to his neighbors was sounding the horn in the middle of the 
night, or firing pistols at the reflection of his face in the mirrors. It 
would be impossible to give you a full account of one half of what this 
eccentric diplomatist said and did; but take this anecdote for an instance. 
One day he assembled his habitual friends, the Secretaries of Embassies, 
to whum he added all the famous ¢oreros, the heroes of the bull fight — 
He presented himself to the young diplomatists all the primeras espa- 
das, the piccadores, the banderilleros, with the famous Montes at their 
head; and he set these gentry to carouse over a skin of luscious Spanish 
wine. After a dinner of stupendous proportions with his diplomatic 
guests, he assembled diplomatists and ‘oreros in the hall. He then 
cried out to his people, ‘‘ Open the doors, and introduce General Mina !"’ 
Middleton threw precipitately five swords to the five principal foreros, 
and remained alone in the middle of the hall, into which at once rushed 
a furiows bull. It is impossible to depict the dismay of the whole party, 
not excepting Montes. The wild diplomatist, nothing daunted, pulls 


| the red cloak off the torero’s back and waits the attack of Mina with 


diawn sword; the bull charges furiously; Middleton leaps aside and the 
bull passes him and returns to the charge; upon which the diplomatist 


| five times waves the scarlet cloak, now here, now there, befure the eyes 





of the enraged and deluded bull. At this feat the Spaniards became 


| wild with enthusiasm, and, jumping over the balustrade with Montes at 


their head, they begin to attack with science the furious beast. Bu: 
Middleton is always in the van, until in the pursuit he tumbles on his 
back ; set on his legs at once by the quadri/la, he recommences the bat- 
ue; he misses his quarry with the first aim of his sword, but at the next 
turn of the animal jays him dead at his feet with one blow. This fear 
rendered Middleton immortal in the minds of the madrillenos, and 
when he first appeared again at the public bull-fight, the loveliest mano 

las threw their nosegays of orange-flowers on his head, whilst their male 
relatives doffed their beaver sombreros amidst shouts of vivas. When 
I tell you that this siugular diplomatist was wont to put on the costume 
and habits of the contrabandista and disappear into the mouutains and 
sierras, where he has been seen riding alone, with a manola on his crup 
per and a blunde:buss on his thigh,—when you hear this you will easily 
imagine you have not heard the most singular of his adventures ; but 
perbaps you will feel still more astonished when you are told that, in su- 
ciety, Mr. Middleton was a most amiable member, and that in peli- 
tics he displayed a vast fund of knowledge, exquisite diplomatic tact 
and those elevated as well as extended views, which distinguish mer o 
genius. Washington Irving, who lately succeeded Mr. Middleten, on! 


| stayed an instant, but much is hoped from him on his return. 


Sut our episodes have consumed so much space that we must break of 
abruptly our account of the only good society in Madrid—its diploma 
—only adding that there our minister, Sir Arthur Aston, reigns more ab- 
solute than the Ambassador of the Grand Monarque, the Duke d'Har- 
court did when he helped Louis the Fourteenth’s grandson to the thron« 
of Spain; and that the representative of Fiance, the Duke de Glucks- 


| 
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erg, is obliged to adopt the witty recommendation of the famous diplo- } appeared to exist between the object of his tenderness (and now of his 


matist, Count de Rayneval, ‘‘ Contentons nous de regarder ; c'est deja 
beaucoup de bien voir.” There is no hope for France as long as the | 
Queen's trecillo* consists exclusively of the Qieen Isabella, the Regent, | 
Minister, Gonzales, Arguelles, “the divine,” Sir Arthur Aston, and | 
above all, that all-killing diplomatist, Mrs. Scott. 

——a—— 


THE LEGEND OF THE BLACK CAT. 


BY THE BARONESS DE CALLABRELLA, 


Some travellers, attracted by the beauty of the surrounding scenery, 
ind induced by the fatigue attendant on a long tour, decided to rest for 
while at the comfortable hotel to be found at St. Maurice. In their 
walks they observed notice of a chateau to be let, furnished, in the im- 
mediate neighborhood ; and more and more enchanted with the drives 
and views, abounding in fine landscape scenery, they resolved to make 
juiries about it, with a view of possibly becoming its tenants for the 
remainder of the summer and autumn months. 


Their first business was to see th t referred to by the notices, who | : 
gedkvngdam rs pe. ae gg 7 “4 Not so the priest ; who, from the knowledge he had obtained of her 


gave every encouragement to their project by his florid description of its 
beauties and local advantages. It was evident that he remarked their 
surprise at the smallness of the rent required, as he quickly observed— 
‘‘ Monsieur le Marquts is anxious the chateau should be tenanted—the 
amount of rent is not so much his object.” 


The next morning they set off to visit this abode; but on directing the 
driver of the char-a-banc, hired for the occasion, to the Chateau de le | 


Guimandier, they perceived a reluctance in his manner, and were sur- 

rised to find him remain stationary and cross himself, as he repeated— 
« To the Chateau de le Guimandier! Is Monsieur quite sure that it is 
to the Chateau de le Guimandier he wishes to go?"’ Onbeing answered 
in the affirmative, he shrugged his shoulders anf proceeded, but at so 
slow a pace that the agent was impatiently pacing the avenue in front 
of the chateau, awaiting their arrival. They found the Chateau de le 


Guimandier a low structure, occupying a large site, its turretted angles | 


giving it a castellated appearance. Its broad terrace, which ran 
along the whole back front, commanded one of the finest views in the 
country, while, like many French chateaux, its approach was by an 
avenue of chesnut-trees. The house was but partially furnished, and the 


articles of furniture were evidertly very ancient, but not devoid of com- | 
fort; and the party were so well pleased with all they beheld, that on | 


quitting it they directed the agent to call on them the following morning, 
to conclude the arrangements necessary for giving them possession. 
‘They had frequently been forced, on their appreach to the chateau, to urge 


the driver to quicken his pace, but on quitting it, they hac to caution him | 


to be careful in the descent, so rapidly did he drive. On entering St. 


Maurice, they perceived their courier looking wild, and running towards | 
them, as if he had been anxiously expecting them: ere he reached the | 


char-a-banc he was breathless ; and though he fixed a look of terrified 
inquiry on them, he appeared unable to give utterance to his feelings. 
At length, on keing pressed to tell what ailed him, he said, in a faltering 
voice, and trembling from head to foot—‘* Mon Dieu! seigneur ! the 
cat—did it appear?” This interrogation, and the man’s wildness of 
manner, excited the curiosity of the party, especially as, on mention be- 
ing made of the cat, they perceived the driver again signing himself 
with the cross, and listening intently for their answer; and they became 
almost alarmed, when, on arriving at the hotel, they found the landlady 
looking for them with nearly the same appearance of terror as their cou- 


rier had done—for on seeing them descend from the char-a-bane unin- | 
jared, he began to recover himself, and in a short time was able to ex- | 
plain that bis terror had been caused by a story the landlady had related | 


to him, on hearing his employers had gone to look at the Chateau de le 


Guimandier, with an idea of inhabiting it ; and being desired to repeat | 


what he had heard, he thus began :— 
‘In the year 1613, the Chateau de le Guimandier became the proper- 
ty of a young and lovely lady, the only child of the deceased Marquis de 


——. Her beauty was the theme of the whole neighborhood ; her large | 
possessions rendered her an object for all the great families in that part | 
f the country to seek in marriage, while her gentle manners and fault- | 


less conduct ensured the admiration and esteem of all who knew her. 
*' Numberless suitors presented themselves, but she rejected them all, 
till the idea became prevalant that the Lady Rosalie would never wed ; 


zone to pass her winter, accompanied by the husband of her choice. It 
was on a beautiful evening in the early spring that this newly married 
ouple entered the rich domain of the bride, where the inhabitants of al! 
he neighboring hamlets were assembled to bid them welcome. 

‘Tt was soon bruited about that the bridegroom was not of the same 


gious faith as his bride, and that their marriage had been solemnized | 


the Lutheran as well as the Roman-catholic church. Many of the 
ized in the village saw in this circumstance an omen of future sorrow, 


it their young lady was still so kind, so benevolent, and such a strict | 
server of her own religious duties, that every soul of them prayed de- | 


itly that on her head the curse might not fall ; while the younger and 
zhter-hearted saw in his manly beauty his frankness of demeanor, and 


s boundless liberality, almost an excuse for her choice of a heretic ! | 


To the old father confessor, the friend of her family, the protector of her 
youth, the blow had been severe ; but through the mutual affection which 





* A favorite game at cards much in vogue in Spain and in Italy. 


fears) and the husband she had chosen, he trusted a work would, in time, 
be wrought, which would bring another soul within the pale of salvation ; 
and from the hour of the lady Rosalie’s return, he used every argument 
an prayer to induce her to undertake ber husband’s conversion. 

“ The young wife’s natural timidity, blended with the love she bore her 
husband, induced her to stay the good father’s impatience, though she 
promised to follow his directions as earnestly and as quickly as her sense 
of duty would allow ; but in the fulfilment of this promise, her own peace 
was sadly wounded by finding that the being she idolised was without 
any distinct faith or religious principle ; and this discovery, which she 
carefully concealed, did more to increase her endeavors than the com- 
mands of her confessor. 

“ She at length succeeded in obtaining her husband’s promise to ac- 
company her to hear mass celebrated in the parish chureh ; and to her 
mind, attuned as it was to early piety and trusting faith, this promise 
seemed almost a pledge of his intention to become a Roman Catholic. 

“ As each succeeding occasion approached, some pretext was always 
fuund by him for’ evading it, whichher gentleness inclined her to excuse. 


likelihood to become a mother, held this to be the moment when her 
influence over him would be the greatest, and used it with her as anad- 
ditional obligation for the performances of herduty. By his perpetual 
urgings, he at last persuaded her to make her husband’s attendance at 
the messe de minuit (a ceremony near at hand) the test of his affection 
for her. Her entreaties were irresistible, and he solemnly promised to 
attend her on the occasion mentioned ; and it was not till the prepara- 
tions were nearly concluded for the departure of the whole family, to at- 
tend on this solemn rite, that she had any reason to doubt his sincerity. 
Her distress and mortification were excessive, on hearing him again form 
some frivolous excuse for not accompanying her ; and losing for a mo- 
ment her gentle tone, she besought him, with an earnestness and vehe- 
mene so foreign to her character, that it appeared to his conscience- 
stricken mind hike reproach, and in most cases where reasen is silenced, 
passion obtained the mastery; he gave way to anger, and turning hastily 
from her exclaimed, that now nothing would have induced him te go, 
were he sure the foul fiend would roast him alive in her absence ! 

‘* The unhappy wife would fain have remained to soothe the troubled 
spirit she had so unfortunately called forth, but the reflection, that by ne- 
glecting her own duties she could not repair his fault, she departed with 
her confessor and the rest of her household to the parishchurech. The 
key uf the house was taken by one of the domestics, after carefully lock- 
ing the door—all the other fastenings cf the house having been previous- 
ly secured. 

“ The Lady Rosalie walked in silence by the side of her aged friend, 
who forbore to add to her evident distress by any remark on the failure 
of their hopes; and on entering the church, many a prayer did the anx- 
ious wife pour forth forthe soul of that husband whose voice she had 
fondly hoped would that night have mingled with her own in that sacred 
service. 

** The mass was concluded, and the whole party were slowly return- 
ing to the chateau, when their alarm was greatly excited on beholding, as 
soon as it became in view, that all the windows appearad illuminated, 
while a dense volume of smoke was proceeding from the kitchen chim- 
ney. Some of the domestics ran forward, and on opening the door, 
which they found still locked, were nearly blinded by the preternatural 
light which seemed to fill the whole space of the apartments. All was 
bright though nothing seemed to be burning, as they ran bewildered 
from room to room, till, at length, their footsteps were directed to the 
kitchen by a shriek from their lady, whom they found lifeless on the 
stones. In the capacious chimney, a raging fire was burning, and onthe 
spit were the fragments and cinders of a human body. The spit was 
sull turning rapidly round—its motion impelled not by the usual canine 
turnspit, but by that which had the likeness of a cat in form—its coat 
of the blaekest dye, and its eyes glaring with flames of fire! 

“« The terrified domestics quickly fled from the spot, bearing with 
them the dead body of the Lady Rosalie, whose nal may be seen in 
the parish church, where masses are still said for the repose of her soul. 

“Several attempts have been made by the subsequent inheritors to 
get the chateau inhabited by strangers, but each family have been terri- 


| fied into leaving it by the appalling appearance of the same black cat.” 
ind proportionably great was the surprise of all when it was announced | 
that she was about to return to her chateau from Paris, whither she had | 


The courier paused.—H ow much credence the party on whom he was 
in attendance might give to the tale is unknown, but they relinquished 
their intention of renting the Chatean de le Guimandier. 

a 


Vetocity or Sounp.—In a still night the voices of the workmen at 
the distillery at Battersea may be heard at Westminster-bridge, an in 
terval of three miles. The watchword at Portsmouth, it is said, can 
be heard at Ryde, in the Isle of Wight, a distance of four or five miles. 
The echo in Woodstock-park is repeated seventeen times by day, and 
twenty by night. The artillery, at the siege of Genoa by the French, 
was heard st Leghorn, a distance of 90 miles. The firing at the battle 
of Waterloo was heard at Dover, at a distance in a direct line of 140 
miles, of which 110 were over land, and the remainder over water.—F. 
Winslow's ‘‘ Health of Body and Mind.” 

“Oh, ma! do you know I’m ‘op but two in my class at school!”— 
“ Dear git!! your papa will be so delighted! Do you hear my dear R.? 
Bell ls at the top but two of her class!’’ “ Indeed, my love, I’u very 
glad of it; pray Bell, how many are there in the class?” “ Three, 
papa.” 
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TURKISH JUSTICE-A LAUNCH AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 
[From Sketches of Constantinople in the Kuickerbocker for February.) 

The present Sultan Abdul Mejid succeeded his father, the late Mab- 
moud IL. on the third of July eighteen hundred and forty, and since then 
he has had six children born to him whose names are Bahieh Sultan, My- 
rieh Sultan, Refieh Sultan, Sultan Mohamed Murad, Myrieh Sultan, and 
Sultan Abdul Hamid. It will be perceived that the litle of sultan, mean- 
ing prince and princess, follows the names of the females and precedes 
those of the males. The last born is named after the grandfather of the 
present sultan. He has « brother named Abdul Azziz now about twelve | 
years of age, who has the next right of succession to the throne, and in 
the mean time is confined in the cafez,or cage, as the common Turks call 
that part of the imperial palace where he resides. During the reigne of 
some of the former sultans the chief eunuch of the imperial harem pos- 
sessed very great power, in consequence of being the favorite of his mas- 
ter. More than one grand vizier has lost both his place and head through 
their intrigues. A Turkish gentleman informed me, while conversing on 
the subject of the visit of the kizlar agasee on the present occasion, that 
during the reign of Sultan Abdul Hamid case of debt amounting to some 
three hundred thousand piastres, or fifteen thousand dollars, between a 
Mussulman and an Armenian, was brought before the grand vizier in the 
arz odasee, or great hal! of justice, (now abolished,) who on hearing it 
perceived that the former was really the debtor of the latter, but endea- 
voring towrong him. He did not pronounce sentence as usual, but dis- 
missing them fora moment, required their attendance again in a few 
days. The Mussulman, fearful perhaps of some remarks from the grand 
vizier that he would be compelled to pay his just debt if he again ap- 

ed with the Armenian, hastened to the chief eunuch and gave him a 
coon for his protection. The eunuch sent forthe Armenian and ordeied 
him at the peril of his life to desist from his suit, and not to presume to 
reappear in complaint against the Mussulman. The poor man not dar- 
ing to disobey so powerful a person as the chief eunuch, returned to his 
home in desperation, lamenting the injustice he had met, and the loss of 
his money. 

After the lapse of a few weeks, the grand vizier happened to remember 
the case of the Mussulman and Armenian, and wondered why he, the 
latter, did not again appear to prosecute his debtor. So despatching 
one of his tchohadars, or messengers, to bring him before him, said : 
‘ Why have you not come before me agreeably to my orders, to prosecute 
your adversary for the amount you claim 1’ 

“* May you never be less ! may your life be long!’’ answered the Ar- 
menian, kissing the hem of his cloak ; “ I dare not tell you.”’ 

“ How is this? Dare, did you say? Am I not the grand vizier ? 
Whom then do you fear 1 Speak, man, speak !”’ 

“ I fear for my life ?’’ continued the Armenian, in alarm. “ I am or- 
dered not to reappear against him, if I do I will lose my bead.” 

“« Ajaib, wonderful! who has the courage to oppose my orders? Say 
man ; tell me instantly ; obey my commands, or | will myself have thy 
head taken off.”’ 

When the poor Armenian perceived the strait in which he was, he fell 
at the vizier’s feet, imploring his protection, and informed him of the 
prohibition put on him by the chief eunuch. 

The vizier’s face on hearing this turned livid with anger; but with that | 
command of feeling and feature possessed in general by Mussulmans, | 
the result of quiet meditation and habitual submission to the decrees of | 
their superiors and of fate, he calmed the Armenian’s fears, assured him 
of his protection, and dismissed him with the promise that justice would 
eventually be done to him. : 

This occurred during the moon of Schaban ; that of Ramazan or the 
annual fast expired, and Schaval commenced, the first three days of | 
which in the East are called bairam, when no business is done at the | 
Porte ; and after all the higher officers of the government have offered 
their homages tothe Sultan by kissing his feet, they visit aud felicitate 
each other at their respective bureaux. As usual, on the second day of 
the fete, the chief eunuch was expected to visit in state and compliment 
the grand vizter. The latter ordered his servants, when he arrived, in- 
stead of ushering him immediately into his presence as formerly, to show 
him into an ante-chamber, there present him with a woollen blanket and 
scull-cap of the slaves which arrive from Egypt and the barbary states 
for sale, divest him of his rich furs and shawls, and dress him, nolens 








volens, in the former, after which they should take him to the yessir pa- | 





ONATHAN. 


laid aside, the valuable cashmere shaw! which he wore round his fat 
waist was unfolded, his costly samoor or martin-fur jacket was added 
with the remainder of his dress, to the turban and shawl, end the whole 
replaced by a scull-cap and coarse woollen blanket, wrapped round his 
body so as to resemble the ancient Roman toga. When thus eqvipped, 
he was conducted out of the Porte and taken to the slave market, where 

a tellal or crier offered him for sale to the highest bidder. Seeing in 

the eunuch only a fat negro of some forty-five or fifty years of age, with 

features as repulsive as they were unintelligent, and his tout-ensemble 

not offering a very fair prospect of much capability for hard work, no one 

bid for him save the crier, who ventured to offer twenty piastres, trus:- 

ing to turn the bad bargain to some account. So the tcohadar did as he 

had been directed, and bidding twenty-five piastres, bought him in. 

After this the chief eunuch of the imperial harem was reconducted to 
the Porte, where the vizier’s attendants dressed him again in his usual 
costume, and leading him to the vizier’s apartments, ushered him with 
every form and ceremony into their master’s presence. The vizier re- 
ceived him very coolly, and without returning his salutation, or bidding 
him be seated, asked him if he now knew how much he was worth? The 
humbled and trembling eunuch answered in the affirmative. 

“ How much ?” asked the vizier. 

“‘ Twenty-five piastres,” added the eunuch. 

“Good!” said the vizier. “So you who are worth twenty-five piastres, 
never again attempt to interfere in affairs of justice which do not concern 
you, and where the sum is far beyond your own price.’ He then bade 
him be seated, called for pipes, coffee and sherbets, and treated him es 
his rank required. The chief eunuch returned to the imperial palace, 
but without daring to open his mouth in complaint to the sultan, know- 
ing that His Majesty had given the vizier permission to act as he did.— 
In the course of the day the Armenian received the money due him, and 
never afterward had cause to fear from the threats of the kizlar aga. 

Yesterday another pageant took place here. A citizen of our great 
republic, Mr. Reeves, launched a steam-frigate, which he has been for 
some months constructing in the arsenal. The ground near the vessel to 
be launched was cleanly swept, and a rich tent or pavilion pitched for 
the sultan. It is of red cloth, lined with white, richly embrvidered 
within, and supported by gilded colums of wood. An European sofa, 
also richly embroidered and gilded, was the only piece of furniture it 
contained. A line of marines, very neatly dressed and equipped, were 
drawn up under arms from the wharf on which the sultan would land to 
his pavilion, with aband of musicians in red uniform at their head. All 
the higher officers of the government, commencing with the grand vizier, 
assembled on the wharf to meet their sovereign and conduct him to his 
pavilion, and thousands of spectators, male and female, were assembled 
in the neighborhood of the frigate to see her launched. 

Tho royal astrologers, whose business it is to find the eshref saat, a 
“lucky hour,” for all such public undertakings as this, had fixed upon 
half-past one Pp. M. as the moment most propitious for her entrance into 
the water. The sultan arrived about fifteen inutes before the appoint- 
ed time in his beautiful barge of state, which is one of the most orienta! 
objects now to be seen at this capital. It is some seventy er eighty feet 
in length, ten in its greatest breadth, and elaborately gilded and carved 
within and without. It turns up at the prow and stern; on the extreme 
point of the prow is a gilded dove with outspread wings, and at the lat- 

ter a canopy supported by four columus, on which the sultan reclines. I: 
is rowed by thirty handsome young Mussaulmans, dressed in the sma'l red 
scull cap and the white silk shirt peculiar to the caik-jees, or boatmen of 
the Bosphorus. They gently rise in their seats in rowing, and make the 
blades of their vars form a most perfect and symmetrical line in the air. 

In the barge with the sultan was a few of his private attendants, 
called mussahibs and madins, makers of conversation and companions, 
who usually accompany him and are the recipients of his favor. The 
pachas all met him at the wharf, the grand vizier and Halil and Achme: 
Pachas, his brothers-in-law, assisted him our of his barge, and followed 
him to the pavilion. The sultan was dressed in the common European 
frock-coat, the collar of which was erect, and over his person he wore 
a sbort blue cloak, the collar of which is covered with jewels. As soon 
as he was seated on his sofa, first the grand vizier, then all the other pa- 
chas and effendis in turn, knelt down and kissed his feet and then retired, 
a few persons only remaining near his person. He appeared in pleasan: 
mood, and conversed freely with those around him. 








zar, or slave-market, and dispose of him to the highest bidder. ‘ You,”’ 
added he to one of his tchohadara, “ buy him for twenty-five piastres, 
(about one dollar,) then return with him to the Porte, restore him to his 
costume, and usher him with the usual ceremonies into my presence.” 


The chief eunuch arrived, mounted on a fine horse richly caparisoned, | 


surrounded by numerous attendants, landed at the foot of the great stair- 
case leading to the apartments of the grand vizier, and without deigning 
to honor the salutations of the persons who lined the passage with any 
notice or return, proceeded directly to the door of the vizier. Just when 
he expected the cloth curtain which hung before it to be thrown aside for 
his entrance, the attendants of the vizier asked him to enter one of the 
ante-chambers. 


formed it was the order of the vizier that he be dressed in them. 


some minutes he expressed his indignation at the insult offered him, and 
made many threats of vengeance; but seeing those around him prepa- 
ring to enforce the order, be quietly submitted. Soon hie rich turban was 





This astonished the eunuch not a little, but not know- | 
ing the eause, he did ashe was requested. Scarcely had he seated him- | 
self, when the blanket and cap of a gave was shown him, and he was in- | 
For | 


When the lucky moment arrived, an imaum or mussulman priest of 
distinction, who was among the pachas, approached near the bow of the 
frigate, and raising his hands toward his face, the palms upward, in the 
attitude of devotion, began a prayer. A sheep with its feet tied together 
and the wool round its throat sheared close, was held near him ready for 
sacrifice. At the precise moment he stooped down and cut his throat; 
and the timber which held the frigate being just then sawed through, the 
vessel gradually slid down her ways and plunged into the Gulden Horn. 
Several ships of war lying opposite welcomed their new companion with 
a salute from their artillery, and the band of music struck up a lively air. 

It is customary on launching a vessel of the sultan for those convicts 
who have worked at it to receive their pardon and freedom. They re- 
main in it, and when it touches the water they plunge from the bow into 
the water and swim ashore, thus purifying themselves from their crime. 
In this instance eight poor fellows had been selected for the occasion, as 
the frigate was receding toward the opposite shore, were seen struggling 
| among the waves which she had made, and on reaching the shore were 
belped out by their friends. The sultan was much pleased with the 
launch and appearance of the frigate. He ordered a decoration in dia 
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EEE 
monds to be made and presented to the builder, and directed that he | the sultan’s palace, and so very difficult is it to acquire information on 


should commence another of greater dimensions. 


—EE 
CEREMONIES ATTENDING THE BIRTH OF A ROYAL 
INFANT IN TURKEY. 


A few days ago, when going to the Sublime Porte, the residence of 
the Grand Vizier, and other ministers of the empire, I met a public 
crier on horseback, followed by a crowd, informing the populace of the 
birth of a Prince. The announcement was made in the following strain, 
the crier turning his face from one side of the way to the other, as he 
procalimed the news : 

« Long life to His Majesty our sovereign, to whom has been born a 
prince, and named Sultan Abdul Hamid! May the Most High Increase 
his power and prosperity ! Amen!” 

J oa as | conshel Gon Bion, a large building near the centre of the 
city, a crowd was collected round its gateway, a guard of horses was 
drawn up under arms, and while I was yet asking the cause, the kiz/ar 
agase:, or chief eunuch of the royal harem, passed before me, mounted 
on @ magnificently-caparisoned horse, and attended by a guard of sol- 
diers, cavasses, and ordinary domestics. This officer is some forty-five 
or fifty years of age, his features very much withered and wrinkled, 
though he is rather corpulent, and without possessing a shadow of in- 
telligence in his face. He wore the usual fez, a red cap of the East, a 
blue-frock coat, and a swerd suspended to his side by a gold belt. Most 
of his attendants wore the livery of the sultan. 

This gentleman, whose celor I need scarcely add is as black as an- 
thracite coal, bore a letter from the sultan, his master, to the grand 
vizier, or first minister of the empire, informing him of the birth of his 
son, Prince Abdul Hamid. The letter was enveloped in crimson satin, 
and stuck in the front of his coat between the buttons, one-half remain- 
ing exposed to the view of the populace. As he passed the gate-way 
the guards presented arms, a band of music stationed in the court- 
yard, concealed from my view by the high walls which surrounded the 
building, suddenly s up the Sultan’s March, a fine air composed by 
Donizetti for Sultan Mahmoud the Great. Turning to the right, the 
chief eunuch approached the stepping-stone at the entrance of the great 
hall of the Porte, where the supreme council of the government is held : 
all the windows, of which in most Turkish edifices there are not a few 
were filled with the clerks of the different bureaux and the attendants of 
the ministers ; and as he entered the lower door of the Perte, several of 
its officers, secondary in rank, met and aided him to ascend the stair- 
ease. This latter and the apartments through which the eunuch passed, 
were also lined with officers, both civil and military, all of whom bend- 
ing low touched their hands on the flvor, their mouths and foreheads, in 
humble reverence to the bearer of theirsultan’s letter. In the great hall 
of the council the grand vizier and all the high ministers of state sat in 
conclave to receive him : they rose as he entered, the grand-vizier alone 
without saluting him, other than by an inclination of the head ; and as 
the eunuch hurried forward to kiss the hem of his coat, he made sem- 
blance to prevent an honor of which he wished the envoy to suppose he 
did not feel himself worthy. This is eastern civility: the grand-vizier as 
well as the eunuch himself have frequently kneeled down and kissed their 
sovereign’s feet, or rather the dust with which they were covered ; and 
the same idea is conveyed by the lowest Turk to his superior, when 
in place of stooping, he appears to convey the dust to his mouth with 
his band. 

After saluting the grand vizier, the eunuch drew the sultan’s letter 
from his breast and handed it to the former, who kissed it, pressing it 
against his forehead, and opened the soft red wax seal which closed the 
envelope. He then read with a loud voice the following letter, which I 
now translate from the official gazette in which such documents are pub- 
hished ; 

“ My Farrurvut Vizier: Thanks be for the favors and providences 
of the Creator of all things. Ihave written this imperial rescript, and 
send it to you by the aga , of my imperial residence, for the 
purpose of informing you and all my faithful servants, that this morning 
at ten o'clock a prince from my royal loins came to adorn the cradle of 
existence, and embellish the couch of the living, to whom I have given 
the name of Sultan Abdul Hamid. May the Most High prolong his life 
and bless bis arrival to my royal person and to all fai:hful Moslems ! 
That this public joy be partaken of by all God’s people, you will order a 
general cannonade to be fired for seven days, each five times, and let my 
faithful servants and others who may so desire, evince their joy on this 
occasion by illuminating their dwellings. Now may God eternalize our 
race and render perfect the peace and quiet of the Mobammedan 
people in our days! Amen !”’ 

As he finished the last words, al] present bowed their heads, and an 
smaum, or Turkish priest, stepped forward in front of the line of dignita- 
ries who surrounded the grand vizier, and commenced a short prayer, 
imploring divine blessings on the head of their sovereign. 

Scarcely had I finished the preceding, when the guns of the capitol 
announced the birth of another member of the royal family. The sultan 
this time has a daughter born him; her name is Alich Sultan, or the 
Sublime, the feminine of the common Mussulman appellation of He-Ali ; 
and we shall we have again the war of artillery jarring our dwellings 
and stunning our ears for the next three days. 

In the first part of this sketch I said nothing about the ceremonics 
which naturally take place in the royal harem on the birth of a prince or 








& princess. So litde is known here of occurrences in that sacred part of | erary Gazette, 


the subject, that 1 must draw upon others for what I could not leain 
myself. 


The quiet which reigns in the harem is only broken by the confinement 


| of one of the sultan’s cadens, when certain formalities prescribed by an- 


cient custom are observed. Three days after the birth of the infant, its 
mother takes possession of an apartment magnificently furnished ; her 
bed is curtained with rich crimson satin embroidered with rubies, eme- 
ralds, and fine pearls, supported on four silver rods, also embellished 
with precious stones; her room is hung round with crimson satin, its 
sofas covered with fine blue cloth, richly embroidered ; the cushions of 
velvet worked in flowers. She occupies this chamber for six weeks, af- 
ter which its ornaments ate deposited in the treasury of the sultan, 
whence they are taken only on a similar occasion. 

Once installed in her apartment, the kihiya-cadin, or superintendent 
of the royal harem, invites by note the sultan’s married sisters and the 
ladies of his ministers to pay their respects and homages on the occa- 
sion. These notes are accompanied with porcelain vases filled with 
sherbet. All the invited ladies assemble at the harem of the grand vi- 
zier, except the sultan’s sisters, and go en masse in their arabahs or 
eoaches to the On entering the apartment of her cadin, they 
each salute her by kissing the border of her coverlid, after which they at 
her request take seats on the rich sofa. Soon after they are seated the 
sultan’s sisters and his other wives arrive, and after paying their felicita- 
tions to the invalid, they pass on to an elevated wl assigned for them 
especially, and separated from the common visiters. During this cere- 
mony, two young female slaves hold open the curtains of the cadin's bed, 
at the foot of which sits the accoucheuse, and the nurse holding the roy- 
al infant in herarms. In another part ef the chamber seated on its rich 
carpet, kneel a number of female musiciancs, playing some soft harmo- 
nious air. 

If this reception takes place at night, the harem is splendidly illumina- 
ted, and the young female slaves, of which it contains a goodly number— 
the handsomest and most accomplished of the capital—have carte- 
blanche to amuse themselves as best they may, keeping I suppose beyond 
the hearing of the new mother and her babe. It is said that on such oc- 
casions as these they or the eunuchs of the harem in terrorem, and 

y them off in severe jokes for their rigid and inflexible vigilance. 
Even the high command and character of the sable gentleman mentioned 
in the preceding part of this sketch as being the bearer of the sultan’s 
epistle to the grand vizier, is said to be insufficient to restiain their fro- 
licksome pleasantries. 

The following day is generally devoted to the ceremony of receiving 
the cradle furnished by the grand vizier for the royal infant, as an act of 
homage to the sovereign. It is carried to the seraglio fullowed by a cor- 
tege of the principal ministers of the state. After reaching the entrance 
to the harem the kizlar-aga, and his attendant eunuchs receive and carry 
it in form to the chamber of the sultana, where, surrounded by other ca- 
dens and great ladies, she gracefully accepts it by throwing a handfull of 
pieces of gold into it; in this she is imitated by those around her ; the 
accoucheuse then places the child in it, and after rocking i: three or four 
times, again takes it out, and the ladies cover the cradle with rich stuffs, 
all of which are the profits of the accoucheuse. 

When the present sultan’s eldest son was born, all the principal Turk- 
ish ladies of the capital went in person to felicitate the mother, taking 
with them rich presents. Each one was accompanied by two or three 
attendants, mostly Circassian slaves, and spent three days in the impe- 
rial harem. The sultan made to each very costly presenta of shawls, 
embroidered silks, aigrettes of diamonds, and other jewelry. 

In Ottoman history there are found instances of the marriage of sul- 
tans, either with the daughters of their own most distinguished subjects, 
or with foreign princesses. Some of the earliest sultans married the 
daughters of Greek princes, of the emperois of Constantinople, of By- 
zantium, Servia, and Carmania. But of late years the sultans have found 
their favorites among the fair Circassians of their harems, and when 
they are so fortunate as to bear them a prince or princess, they raise them 
to the rank of kadin. Ordinarily their number is fixed at four, some- 
times at six, and the present Sultaa’s grandfather had seven : the odaliks, 
are female slaves attendant upon the Sultan, and partakers of his favors, 
are unlimited in number, and some of the Ottomans sovereigns’ families 
have been very numerous ; for instance, Murad ILI. left at his death one 
hundred and thirty sons and daughters. Latterly the sultans have been 
more limited in the number of their family, or their progeny is not per- 
mitted to live. Sultan Mohammed II. left only six children ; his son 
however bids fair to sustain the character of Eastern princes for fecundi- 
ty. It is a remarkable fact that the daughters of the late sultan, of 
whom three have been married to pachas, have no children, the probable 
result of a prudent policy, which has for its object the limitation of the 
number of the imperial family.— Knickerbocker for February. 

—— 


Srecimens or Frencu Apvertisino.—A dealer in hams advertises 
that his hams are so well cured that the longer they are kept the better 
they are; and of such an excellent quality, that if eaten constantly by 
women of the worst temper imaginable they will render them gentle and 
tractable as lambs. They are particularly recommended as diet for chil- 
dren, to give them a quiet disposition. Another person advertises pom- 
made for prometing the growth of hair, and states that he is so certain 
of its efficacy, that he makes a rule of never accepting any payment of a 
purchaser, however bald, until he have hie head covered with hair.—Ltt- 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


THE STUDENT'S FATE—a True story. 


The monastery of L’Avernia is situated at the extremity of the Ma- | 


remma, in the state of Tuscany, on a precipitous height of unquarried 
rock. . . . . 
della Verna,” a mountainous mass, twice the size of a spacious mansion, 
and singular for the equilibrium with which it is supported at a single 
noint of its immense diameter. The monastery is of ancient date, and 
} 
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be of little consequence, for a life like mine is hardly worth preserving ; 
| but, stranger, I have a mother and sisters, who reside not far from hence, 


In its immediate vicinity may be observed the so-called ** Massa | 


| cut off, and their lives, perhaps, ultimately sacrificed ! 


and whom circumstances have placed intirely in the power of the Padre 
Guardiano. In the most solemn manner has he assured me, that if mor- 
ta! ever discover the horrid secret with which he has entrusted me, their 
means—yes, the means of all those most dear to me—will be instantly 
Tf you will not 


| swear, we must return.” 


remarkable as the prison-like receptacle of priests and monks of the | 


several orders who have been convicted of serious crimes; it has a mel- 
ancholy and dilapidated air, which corresponds well with the gloomy and 
crimina) character of its iumates. A part of it is excavated from the 


ing. The “ Foresteria,”’ or outer apartments, for the reception of stran- 


gers, are separated externally from the rest of the monastery, although | 


each room is connected with it by a secret and subterranean passage.— 
The prisoners, of which there are several, all lie beneath in the bosom 
of the rock, through which they wind and penetrate deep and far. 

It was towards evening, during the summer of 1836, that a foreign 
artist preserted himself at the outer gate of the monastery of L’ Avernia. 
He was, he said, desirous of seeing the building, but more particularly 


«I swear, then,” said the youth, “ never to reveal to mortal being what 
I am about to behold or hear, excepting in sueh a manner that no harm 
can befal either you or yours. Will that suffice?” 

“Tt needs must, young man,” returned the monk ; “ yours is an honest 


| ‘ ; , . H ] , 
solid rock, from which dark mosses and ivy hang over the darker build- | commenanes, end I will welt yous Ouj sommeuber, ek; Gateereny my 


fate, but that of my mother and sisters, will depend upon your discretion. 
Follow me !” 

Having proceeded some distance farther, the dim torchlight of the 
“frate”’ fell upon a small door in the rock, which he opened with a key 
taken from beneath his robe, and after they had entered, in a stooping 


| posture, a most hideous, heart rending spectacle, presented iiself to the 


of speaking with the Padre Guardiano, or Superior. The porter, after | 
rather a prolonged absence, returned, and bade the stranger follow him | 


to the Presence of the Padre Guardiano, who was ready to receive him. 
As the young foreigner passed through the long corridor which led to 
the more interior quarters of the monastery, he observed that the seve- 


student’s afrighted eye. 

In a small, dark, stony dungeon, on a bed of musty straw, lay a figure, 
scarcely human—an animated skeleton—a foul mockery ef life—in the 
dull but ghastly features of which, the artist recognized the countenance 
of his acquaintance at the university! but, alas ! every « ffort to elicit a 


| sign of recognition from the miserable being was in vain—not a word even 


| could be extracted from his lips. 


ral monks who met his eye were buried in profound silence or medita- | 


tion; and on inquiry he was informed that, as in the case of the Capu- 


| socket would soon be extinct. 


chins of Rome, they were never permitted to converse but in the pre- | 


sence and by the permission of the superior. On entering the presence 
of the Padre Guardiano, the stranger perceived in that monk an appear- 
ance calculated in every degree to conciliate and winesteem. Politeness, 
affubility, and cheerfulness, and frankness of manner, combined, with a 
fine and reverend exterior, to remove all idea of any suspicion of his in- 
tegrity. An Italian, indeed, or one long resident among that subtle peo- 
ple, might have detected a depth of insincerity under his bland smiles 
and profuse expressions of regard. He, perhaps, might have deemed 
the truth too cheap which was communicated so freely, but a more hon- 


ability nor the wish to penetrate beneath the specious surface of his 
pleasing manners and obliging words. The Padre rose, together with 
a monk of the monastery who had been sitting at his side, and listened 


at Bologna, he had become acquainted with a young student, who had 
since, he uuderstood, from melancholy or some ether cause, become an 
inmate and monk of L’Avernia, under the name of Brother Anselmo, 
and with whom he particularly desired to renew his friendship. The 
Abbot replied, that such an individual had indeed formed one of their 
number, but that, unhappily, be had now been dead for some time. 
While the Superior was uttering these words, the stranger’s eye was 
caught by the monk who stood beside him, and who made, by a slight 
movement of the head, a short but significant sign of negation. It was, 
however, in vain that the visitor attempted to gain more satisfactory 
information concerning his friend, the brief explanations given by 
the Abbot all tended to the same conclasion, “ that Brother Anselmo 
had been dead many months.’”’ Baffled in all his efforts, the stranger 
requested the hospitality of the monastery for the night, trusting, that 
the monk’s sign of denial, if it had been understood aright, might prove 
the prelude to some further disclosure. The request for hospitality was 
immediately and cordially granted, and the artist was conducted to a 
small apartment in the Foresteria, the door of which he left partially 
open, inhopes of some visitbeing paid him in the course of the night. It 
was long before the fatigue of his journey could overcome the stranger’s 


versity of Bologna, together with his long and everchanging surmises 
with regard to the motives which could have induced one of so buoyant 
and sanguine a disposition to enter a monastery ; long, too, he pondered 
over the life or death, alike mysterious, which appeared to have awaited 
his former comrade within the gloomy walls of L’Avernia. At length, 


He lay, indeed, in a state of hebetude 
more frightful than death. Reason, as it appeared, had long departed, 
and it was evident that the small! remnant of life that still flickered in the 
Overcome with melancholy, the stranger 
quitted the dungeon, and conjured the frate to give him some account of 
the circumstances which had caused his friend sc cruela fate. In answer 
to his inquiries, he was informed, that an enmity, of which no one could 
divine the cause, had sprung up between the youth and the Padre Guard- 
iano. So deadly was the Padre’s hatred of this wretched victim, that he 
had resolved on making away with him; but in the bieast of this villain- 
ous ecclesiastic, as in that of many others whom revenge, lust, hatred, or 


| avarice, have induced to become murderers, enough of conscience, how- 
| ever irrational asd inconsistent, remained to prevent his putting a speedy 





lot att 8 | any remarks or inquities which might excite suspicion. 
recollection of the merry days he had passed with his friend at tha uni- | 





about two hours after midnight, he had just fallén into his first sleep, | 


when he was suddenly aroused by a noise from beneath the pavement of his 
room ; and on gazing with the intensest anxiety, he beheld a figure rise 
through a trap-door: the visitor proved to be the monk who had given 
him the sign that evening. 
in his hand, the flame of which cast a livid glare over features naturally 
repulsive and ghastly. Beckoning in silence to the young artist to fol- 
low him, he disclosed, under the trap door through which he had descen- 
ded, a flight of stone steps, whose base was completely obscured in 
darkness. After descending flight after flight, they arrived at a level 


part of a subterranean passage, where the sound of a stream of water | 


was heard rushing over their heads. The monk here pawsed, and, ad- 
dressing the stranger said, “ Swear by all that is sacred that you will 


: . ; . | period to the existence of a life which he destined to destruction by the 
est and unsuspecting inbabitant of a northern clime had neither the | 


force of circumstances, of which he was the sole and diabolical author.— 
In conformity with this accursed design, and by the aid of two monks, 
whom, by terrer, or still more guilty means, he retained within his power, 


, . . , . | and had enslaved to his purposes, he caused it to be generally believed 
to the stranger most attentively, while he stated that, during his residence | 


in the monastery that the Brother Anselmo had died of a fever. Mass 
was said over a vacant coffin; the rapidity of pretended putrefaction was 
an excuse for concealing the face of the unhappy being who was suppo- 
sed to be buried, while he himself was removed to the loathsome dungeon 
in the heart of the rock, there to rot out a miserable existence—to learn 
to despair, to madden, and todie! ‘ Three years,” continued the monk, 
“have nearly elapsed since first your friend was introduced into this her- 
rid abode. During that period, the two confidants of the Padre Guardiano 
are dead, and by the force of threats, which he is too able to execute, the 
fiend has compelled me to take their place, to bring food to this miserable 
wretch, and to confess him as long as reason remained. My mind is in 
some measure relieved by this disclosure; but remember your solemn 
oath! If you reveal this mystery, save in the manner you have promised, 
you will in no degree benefit your friend, whose glimmering spark of life 
must soon be extinguished, and whose mind and body are alike insensible 
to misery and pain—while, at the same time, you will infallibly cause the 
ruin, if not the death, of three innocent beings, to say nothing of my own 
unhappy life. Be wary, therefore, my son—be temperate, and may the 
Holy Virgin protect and bless you !” 

The stranger departed early on the following morning, without making 
Proceeding at 
once to Florence, he requested an audience of the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, on a matter, he said, of serious importance. Thinking it might be 


| some disclosure relative to a projected revolt, the Prince consented to 


see the stranger, who, in the private cabinet of the Duke, communicated 
to him all the particulars which have just been detailed. “I must,” he 
observed, “ entreat of your royal highness this act of justice and policy, 
that you send me with an escort of soldiers to take possession of the 


| monastery, and seize the person of the Padre Guardiano.” 


He had a cowl upon his head and a torch | 


The Grand Duke, after some reflections, consented. The soldiers 
were sent in different directions in companies of two or three; for it is 
the policy of the Tuscan government to conduct all its movements with 
the greatest secrecy and with the least possible display of actual force.— 
Having assembled in the neighborhood of the monastery, their first act 
was to lock all the monks in their cells. and then to seize the Superior, 


| who was told that be must render an account of his conduct to his sove- 


never reveal to mortal being that which you are now about to see and | 


hear !”’ 

‘“‘ But what if my duty forbid my silence?” ‘said the visitor. 

Your duty,” returned the monk, “ can never require the violation of 
an oath. Listen to me. It is not my own life about which I am solici- 
tous—oh, no! It is true, that if the secret were disclosed, I should im- 
mediately fall a victim to the rage or fears of our Superior. 


reign. The monk by whom the disclosure had been made, was assured 
by the stranger of perfect safety, and directed to conduct him, together 
with the lieutenant commanding the cempany, tothe dungeon of the 
prisoner. 

It was indeed too late to produce any alteration in the fate of the un- 
happy youth who had thus, at the age of twenty-eight years, fallen a vic- 
tim to the vengeance or hatred of an Italian priest. He was conveyed 
to Florence, and placed in the hospital of Santa Maria Nuova, where 
every attempt to restore him to speech or reason failed. Buffalini, the 


) | celebrated physician, by whom he was attended, declared that it was a 
This would | miracle he had existed so long. 
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—_—————_ 

The individual from whom the author has derived the whole of the 
preceding details, was at that period, one of the students of the hospital, 
and engaged in his turn, in attending the extraordinary patient, and he 
asserted most solemnly, that his information was received from the off- 
cer who commanded the soldiers sent to take possession of the monastery. 
The unhappy youth expired in about three months. His parentage and 
former mw A were unknown; nor could the artist succeed in recalling 
the family name which he had berne at the’ university—a ci cumstance 
which will not appear strange to these who are aware with what facility 
acquaintances, and even friendships, are formed in that part of the world. 
From the Superior of the monastery of L’Avernia, who was examined in 
the presence of the Grand Duke, no* a syllable could ever be elicited as 
to the cause which had led to the inhumaa act. The wretch was con- 
fined in the Masteo, a tower of Volterra, whence, as it is by some 
asserted, he was claimed by the Pope, to receive punishment or prolec- 
tion at his hands. 

Every mouth, at the time in question, was full of this mysterious event. 
The reports, however, concerning it, were vague and contradictory ; 
while as no account of it was permitted to appear in the public prints, 
curiosity gradually cooled, aud the enormity was forgotten. 

At that day, which will disclose the secrets of all hearts and homes, 
neither the haunts of plunder, the palaces of tyranny, nor the dungeons 
of the oppressor, will plead guilty to one half the number of crimes which 
will be charged upon those monasteries, where vice has for ages fixed her 
deepest lair, and hypocracy her firmest throne. 





HINTS TO THE NEWSPAPERS. 


It has always appeared to us, that there must be a great waste of 
time amongst the compositors of the newspaper offices—that industrious, 
knowledge-spreading class, who consume the greater part of the night 
in the not very exciting employment of twitching litde oblong bits of 
metal out of square compartments, to form certain words and para- 
graphs, with a quickness only equalled, both in appearance and rapidity 
by a pigeon pecking up peas; whilst everybody else, who is to benefit 
by their labors on the morrow, is comfortably asleep in bed, (or at least 
ought to be,) perfectly unconscious of the preparation going on for the 
next journal; unless, indeed, they reside where a steam-engine keeps up 
the most pleasing accompaniment to their waking reveries, in a noise 
varying between 4 rattle and a bang, with the most determined and un- 
flinching perseverance. 

And how ungrateful, after all this turmoil, is the majority of the 
readers! After looking over six-and-thirty columns of varied informa- 
tion, each more than two feet long by two inches and three quarters 
broad—after reading the despatches from all parts of the world, with- 
out reflecting upon the miles that the copy has travelled, and the changes 
from lumbering malle-postes to ricketty steamers, the hazardous and ra- 
pid journey over bad roads, dangerous passes, and various alternations of 
heat, snow, desert, and inundation, that the couriers have come through 
—these novelty-thirsting wonder-seekers, tell their friends “ there is no- 
thing in the paper.” 

Now, we have thought upon a plan to abridge, in some measure, the 
labors of the compositor; and we call upon the typefounders generally 
for their strenuous co-operation to work out our scheme. The Chinese 
have no alphabet—at least, we believe not; but they have two or three 
millions of queer characters, no doubt very easily learnt by those who 
have a twist that way, fashioned like a conglomeration of dislocated 
Hebrew, each of which we are told signifies certain objects or sentences, 
which must undonbtedly save much time in putting together, (* setting 
up” we believe to be more technical,) the readable portion of a book.— 
We have carefully noted down, in commencing, a few sentences which 
we have an idea might be executed in the same style by a stereotyping 
process, or any other that might be thought most convenient by the 
founder. We only throw these out as hints, and leave it to the trade to 
improve upon them. Perfection cannot be expected at once in any 
line, but must be reached by degrees. The Marquis of Worces- 
ter, when he cooked his own dinner in the dungeons of the Tower of 
London, and found out the power of steam in blowing off the tight lid 
of an ill-made stew-pan with which the gaoler of the time had furnished 


dually improve, until larger stew-pans, on an elaborate and complicated 
plan, would send people to all parts of the world—sometimes even clean 
out of it—in less time than the imprisoned nobleman could eat the meal 
that he had been so philosophically preparing. Everything is progres- 
sive—electro-magnetism, quarterday, the moon, glaciers, intoxication, 
rust, and hard cider; and we trust that our plan of stereotyping for the 
newspapers, may lay the foundation of a new era in the publication of 
the caterers to public opinion. 

Outline the first. All the leading articles to be stereotyped, and used 
again afier acertain lapse of time; when they will again become as good 
as new; e. g. look at the journals fifty years back, and you will find that 
the editors’ ideas were then precisely similar to those of the present day. 
The usual information we would have cast in solid pieces, as follows :— 
Had there been the least wind, the whole block would have fallen a prey 
to the devouring element. From inquiries made by our reporter yester- 
day relative to the property destroyed, it would appear that the amount 
of the loss had been much exaggerated. The jury proceeded to view 
the bodies, which presented a horrid spectacle, being literally burnt to 
a cinder. The children marched round the room after dinner, and their 








have received the Washington papers of Tuesday, but they contain 
litle Congressional news of interest. The following appeared in part of 
our edition of yesterday. She was immediately taken to the Hospital, 
where the injury was pronounced te be of a dangerous nature. 

Among the advertisements, this plan would be an immense saving of 
labor—particularly that portion which so beautifully illustrates the heal- 
ing art We suggest two or three phrases:—The ship presents a 
splendid opportunity for passengers, and carries an experienced sur- 
geon. For freight or passage, apply to the commander on board. H. 
M. is implored to return immediately, or write to his family. He may 
rest assured that everything will be arranged to his satisfaction. A 
widow lady is anxious for an engagement to superintend the household 
of a single gentleman, or a wilower without children. To the Heads 
of Ladies’ S:hools.—The friends of a young lady are desirous of placing 
her in a first-1ate establishment, where the devotion of one part of her 
time to the pupils would be considered equivalent to receiving lessons 
in French, German, Italian, and music, during the other, 


I 

Tue Witp Woman.—It will perhaps be recollected that about a year 
and a half ago, the St. Louis papers gave an account of a woman who 
had been discovered in the woods near that city, almost naked and appa- 
rently quite wild. It appears that she had lived in this manner until 
lately, when the severity of the winter crove her to a human habitation, 
and there, being much exhausted for the want of food and badly frost- 
bitten, she expired. 

Previous to her death, she became quite rational, and gave the follow- 
ing account of herself, which we condense from the St. Louis Organ: 

She was born in New Jersey, whence with her parents she hadremoved 
to Cincinnati, where they lived until she grew up to womanhood. A 
young man whom her father did not like paid his addresses to her and 
they eloped for St. Louis. At Louisville he persuaded her to take lodg- 
ings with him as his wife, promising to go with her to a clergyman and 
get married inthe morning. He lefther in the morning to go for @ min- 
ister and never returned. All day she remained almost distracted with 
fear for the safety of her lover, whom she could not think had abandoned 
her, but finally she learned that he had taken a boat going down the 
tiver in the morning. The shock to her feelings was so great that she 
fainted and fell in the street. She was taken up by some kindly dis- 
posed person who, as soon as she recovered, paid her passage back wo 
Cincinnati. 

Her heart almost failed her as she approached her home. She coald 
see her father’s residence as the boat passedalong up the river, and it was 
her intention to go directly home, and throw herself upon the mercy of 
her father and mother, and tell them how she had been deceived. On 
approaching the door of the dwelling, there appeared to be an unusual 
bustle in the house, and on entering she saw her father lying dead upon 
the floor. The old man had heard which way she had gone, and took pas 
sage on the unfortunate steamboat Moselle, which blew up at Cincinnati, 
and being one of the unfortunate sufferers, the body had just been re- 
covered and brought home. As soon as the mother saw her, “ There,” 
said she, “there is your murdered father!” She ran from the house, 
but not before her mother’s curse was upon her. She says it rung in her 
ears for many a long day and night as she wandered through the woods. 

It was then summer, and at times severe hunger would induce her to 
go near the habitations of the people as she wandered along through the 
country; and at one time she slipped in and took the hoecake from the 
fire, while the farmer’s wife was gone to the spring; at other times she 
caught the fowls from the fence, and devoured them raw. How she 
lived so long, she is uneble to tell; but berries, nuts, fruit, and such 
game as she was enabled to catch, have been her food; and for two 
winters she lived in an old deserted cabin on the banks of the Missouri. 
She filled it nearly full of dried leaves in the fall, and would creep inte 
them in celd weather. Somebody burnt down the cabin last fall, with 
some little stores of nuts and dried fruit she had laid up for winter; 
since which time she has been sleeping in a large hollow tree. 

She says—“ My clothing being almost entirely gone, the cold was 
very severe, and I thought | would come to a house and get them te 
bury me. How I have suffered, no human tongue can tell, but I had 


| made up my mind to die in the wild woods, and never again to suffer 
him, little thought that this discovered property of hot water would gra- | 


; a human being to speak to me; but my resolution failed, and I am in- 


debted to the kindness of this poor family for that little comfort they 
could afford me on my death-bed.— Pittsburgh Chronicle. 
————P— 

TurkisH Docs.—Dogs are curious animals. It is probable that ci- 
vilization does as much injury te the lower tribes of creation, as it does 
good to man. If it polishes our faculties, it enfeebles their instincts.— 
The Turkish dog, living nearly as he would have done in the wilderness, 
exhibits the same sagacity, amounting to something of government. 
For instance, the Turkish dogs divide the capital into quarters, and each 
set has its own; if an adventurous or an ambitious dog enters the quar- 
ters of his neighbors, the whole pack in possession set upon him at once, 
and he is expelled by hue and cry. They also know how to conduct 
themselves according to times and seascns. In the daytime, they ram- 
ble about, and suffer themselves to be kicked with impunity; but at night 
the case is different: they are the majority—they know their strength, 
and insist on their privileges. They howl and growl then at their 
own discretion, fly at the accidental stranger with open mouth, attack 
him siagly, charge him en masse, and nothing but a stout bludgeon, 
wielded by a strong arm, can save the passenger from feeling that he is 


clean healthy appearance was the subject of general commendation. We | in the kingdom of his four-footed masters.—Marquis of Londonderry 
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NEW-YORK, FEBRUARY 11, 1843. { 


MONEY AND TRADE. 

There bas been no change in the aspect of the money market during 
the week. The same plethora of capital and the same want of good bu- 
siness paper exists, as has been before noticed. Many of the banks 
continue to take prime signatures at 54 per cent. interest, and find it 
difficult to get enough to employ their means. Notwithstanding, howev- 
ever, this plentifulness of capital, money cannot be had on bond and 
mortgage at much less than legal interest, and exceeding caution is 
nsed in the selection of their securities. Money can be had on good 
bond and mortgages at 64 per cent. interest. 

The bill market has been quiet but without change in rates. There is 
a moderare amount of transactions in Stirling at 5 a5}. Francs are 
steady at 5.45. Ininland bils there has been but little fluctuation. On 
most of the southern points the rate is less than L per cent. Alabama 
funds, in consequence of the variety of bills at Mobile, have become 
worse, and are selling at 22 a 25 per cent. 

The sales of Stocks have been to fair extent, and of State Securities 
quite large, and at firm prices. The taking of the Government Loan 
has much increased confidence among monied men, and given a health- 
ful and active appearance to the Stock market. State 7’s are selling at 
43 prem., 6's at 4 prem. Ohio 6's have fluctuated considerably, but are 
now steadily improving. Kentucky 6's, 88; 5's, 76. 

In the departments of general trade there has been as yet but little 
improvement. A few Southern merchants have appeared in market, and 
also some from the extreme West, but the jobbers and grecers are as 
yet generally idle. There has been so little change in the prices cur- 
rent, that we omit our usual quotations. 

—— 


Tux Morocco Dirricutty, consequent upon the unjust dentention of 
our late consul Mr. Carr, by the Lieut. Governor of Tangier, has been 
amicably settled. The Lieut. Governor of Tangier has been turned out | 
of office, for having been the cause of disturbing the peace between the | 
two countries: nevertheless it is said that after all he was right, as Mr. 
Carr had been guilty of a breach of etiquette, which he ougbt to have ob- 
served. 

U.S. Sexaton rrom New Yor«.—Silas Wright, one of the ablest | 
men of his por, has been re elected a senator of the United States from 
this state for six years from 4th March next. He received the unani- 
mous vote of his political friends. | 

Fearrut Lear or a Horse.—On Wednesday week two ladies be- | 
longing to the family of Mr. Creighton, who reside near the Clifton 
House at Niagara Falls, had anarrow escape from an awful death. They 
were in a sleigh, driving a horse belong]ng to Mr.Creighton, and when near 
the well known Table Rock, by some mismanagement on the part of the 
ladies, the horse backed toward the precipice, and fell over into the 
dreadful gulf below. Providentially the ladies fell out befure the horse 
made the leap. Of course the horse and sleigh were dashed to pieces, 
the height from which they fell being more than one hundred and sixty 
feet. 

A young American officer, a graduate of West Point, was recently im- 

isoned at Havana for making a drawing of Moro Castle. Upon the 
interference of General Campbell, our Consul, the young man was re- 
leased. The Governor General politely told General Campbell, that if 
the American Government desired a drawing of Moro Castle, he would 
furnish one. ‘Thank you,” said the General, ‘when the American 
Government needs a sketch ef your Castle, we shall draw it with our 
¢annon!""—N. O. Tropic. 





From the Courier and Enquirer. 
CapitaL PunisumMent.—The debates on this subject at the Taberna- | 
cle, have suggested to the Merning Post, that ‘the opposition to one 
great and benevolent reform of the day seems to have sprung from the 
Church. On the side of the hangman we saw arrayed two Reverend 
Dignitaries, who strained every nerve—for what, to meliorate the cond|- 
tion of soeiety 1—no !—but to confirm and strengthen one of its most | 
barbarous laws, its foul and wicked code of blood.” A very different | 
strain of thought suggested itself to our minds from the agitation of the 
aubject in question. It occurred to us that a spirit is abroad which | 
seeks to smother the honest impulses of our nature, the natural affec- | 
tions of the heart, and our instinctive abhorrence of crime, in vague, 
abstract theories—in that “ philosophy which sins by rule.” The cry of 
blood for blood rises spontaneously in the human breast, from impulses | 
implanted there by that design, of which the conservation of the human 
family, is a marked characteristic. It might have been heard around 
the walls of Cott’s prison from the dawn ef the day fixed for his execu- 
tion, and it seemed unsatiated by the horrid catastrophe. Amore strik- | 
ing instance occurred some thirty years ago in England at the execution | 
of Governor Watt. There were many ciscumstances in his case which 
inclined the Executive to pardon, and respite afier respite followed, but 
the popular voice was too powerful, and when he was at last brought out 
for execution, shouts of exultation rent the air. Is there not to this day 
an unsatisfied feeling in the public mind because the causes of the death 
of Mary Rogers are undiscovered and her supposed murderers are un- 
punished 7 The moral sensibilities are shockod when the murderer ia 
not immolated as an atonement for the outrage he has committed on 
them, and they take their rise in irresistible impulses, which will forever 
Jaugh to scorn the visionary dreams of this moderr philosophy, | 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 





Ispiawa Scrir.—We learn from the Cincinnati Gazette that an act 


| bas just passed the Indiana Legislature, which provides that the treasury 


notes of that State, bearing 6 per cent., and those bearing 3 per cent., 


| shall be received for all county dues, by the cullectors. This includes 


payments on debts to county seminaries, school money, lands, and sur- 


| plus revenue. Agents recewing these notes ate required to disburse the 


same notes. The notes are also made receivable for Wabash and Erie 
Canal Lands east of Tippecanoe iver. As these notes are received, 
they may be used to redeem the canal land certificates issued by Williams 
& Fisher, by way of exchange, withcut interest. 

GametinG Houses tx New Orteans.—It is proposed to license a 
certain number of gambling houses in New Orleans, under certain res- 
trictions. This plan is thought to be better than to suffer an almost un- 
limited number to remain continually open contrary to law. Public opi- 
nion seems to demand licenses of this kind. The same argument would 
apply very well to the hucksters’ stands around the Park. They should 
be either licensed or abolished. 

Jesse Hoyt, late collector of this port has written a very long letter 
to Hon. W. W. Boardman, member of Congress, going to prove that in- 
stead of being ‘a defaulter, the Government of the United States owes 
him $41,000. On the other hand it is as positively declared that he is 
a defaulter to the government to the tune of $222,000. 

New Licuts.—A few days ago we received from McGrath and Ba- 
ker, Maiden Lane, a newly invented lamp for burning lard, instead of 
oil. Our office boys, wishing to test the fitness of the thing, and not 
having any lard at hand, filled the lamp with the ends of candles, lit the 
wick, and to our astonishment it presented a clear, beautiful and plea- 
sant light, quite equal to that produced by the purest sperm oil in a 
common lamp. We have no doubt the lard lamps will be very generally 
introduced, as the expense of burning lard cannot be more than one 
fourth that of sperm oil. 
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SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED, IN 


EXTRA NUMBERS OF THE BROTHER JONATHAN, 


PRICE 12} CENTS : OR, TEN COPIES FOR ONE DOLLAR, 


The Mysterious Chevalier ! 


A TALE OF FRANCE: 
By G. R. P. JAMES, Esq., author of “THe Jaquerie,’’ “ MorLey 
Ernstein,” &c., &c., &c. 

Tuis is a novel replete with startling and absorbing incident. Connect- 
ed with the plot are some of those admirable romances of French history 
for which the writings of Mr. James are so remarkable. The adventures 
of the “Mysterious Chevalier,” and his noble protegé form one of the most 
entertaining novels of the Brother Jonathan series. . 


IL. 
THE LAST OF THE BARONS: 


A NOVEL; 
By EDWARD LYTTON BULWER, Bart., author of “ Rienza,”’ 
“ Pecuam,” “ Zanoni,” “ Nicut anp Morsino,” “ Evceng Aram,” &c. 


III. 


FORREST LIFE: 


By G. R. P. JAMES, Fsq., author of “Morgiey Ernstesy,” and other 
popular novels. 

We shall receive an early copy of the above work—which was to be 

published in London during January—and shall promptly issue it in an 

Extra Dovsre Brotner JonaTHAN. Priee 12} cents, or ten copies 


for ONE DOLLAR. 
IV. 


A NOVEL BY 


MISS ELLEN PICKERING; 


Authoress of the “ Prince AnD THE Pepiar,” “Nan Darrevt,” “THE 
Fricut,” &c. 


Adam Brown, The Merchant: 


A NOVEL; 
By HORACE SMITH: author of “ Bramaretye Hovser,” “ Reyect- 
Ep Appressrs,”’ &c., &c. 

(> The above works will be issued in the UNIFORM sTYLE of the Bro- 
ther Jonathan Novels, and when sent by mail, will be subject to sews- 
PAPER POSTAGE ONLY. Ten copies will be forwarded to any part of the 
United States, or British America, for $1. 

Letters should be addressed to 
WILSON & COMPANY, 102 Nassau-at., N. Y. 






